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of telling unbiassed truth, let him proclaim war with mankind—neither to give nor to take quarter. If he tells the crimes of great men, they 
fall upon him with the iron hands of the law ; if he tells them of virtues, when they have any, then the mob attacks him with slander. But if 
he regards truth, let him expect martyrdom on both sides, and then he may go on fearless.— Dt For. 





POLITICAL AND SOCIAL NOTES. 


Ge 

The result of Thursday’s discussions in both Houses 
of Parliament, on the question of the abolition of 
the “ Chiefships,” was a foregone conclusion. Still it 
might have been expected that the Lord Chancellor 
would have relied a little more on pure reason, and a 
little less upon the fatt accompli of the Judicature Act, as 
an argument for the “inevitable.” The debate in the 


ilarly dull, the Attorney-General and 


Sir William Harcourt contenting themselves with the 
merest commonplaces by way of answer to Justices 
Stephen and Williams ; Sir Richard Cross not bringing 
forward anything new on the other side, and Mr. Warton 
contriving to surpass even himself in the art of rendering 
ridiculous any cause which he advocates. The truth is, 
that the public are enamoured of the concentration of 
business and economy of time which the abolition of the 
“‘Chiefships” will bring with it, and are content to take 
a “leap in the dark,” so far as the acceptance of puisne 
judgeships by barristers of the highest capacity is con- 
cerned. In neither House was the real danger of the 
“abolition” scheme clearly pointed out, that barristers 
of the kind most desired for the Bench may not be 
induced to accept puisne judgeships until they are much 
past their best. It seems to be forgotten that the work 
of the Bench is not exactly the same as that of the Bar, 
and requires at least a little practical training. Even 
forensic oaks will not bear transplanting at sixty. 


It was a curious time for Sir George Campbell to 
select for questioning the Premier whether the Govern- 
ment would now offer to the rebel Boers the terms which 
they consider just. The telegrams which we may sup- 
pose the ex-Anglo-Indian official had read described 
our general and his small force as in a most precarious 
position, surrounded by the enemy, whose peculiar 
training and tactics have already enabled them to inflict 
severe losses. Sir G. Colley had for the two or three 
days, despite the bravery of his troops, virtually suffered 
a succession of severe repulses. This was the occasion 
on which Sir George Campbell advised himself to per- 
severe in putting such a question. The Premier’s reply, 
which conveyed the fact that the President of the 
sympathetic Free State was endeavouring to make terms 


before the submission of his clients, scarcely accorded with 
the rule that rebels in arms cannot be treated with. Nor 
does it seem to belong to a strong Government to give 
guarantees—even “reasonable” ones—as to the treat- 
ment of rebels. The annexation of the Transvaal was an 
act of the Crown, by whomsoever advised, and the treat- 
ing the Transvaal insurgents as “ belligerents” is a weak 
way of discrediting the advisers of that policy. There is 
only one way of dealing with the difficulty, and that is to 


send forward sufficient. reinforcements. . The Indian. 


regiments are well-seasoned men and are full of fight, as 
may be judged from the presence with the colours of the 
time-expired men who have: gallantly volunteered for a 
dangerous and inglorious warfare—we say inglorious, 
because the enemy, not our forces, seem to be the objects 
of solicitude. There are plenty of Indian coolies in Natal 
working well and earning money. It is a thought, and 
no more, that some of the Sikhs and Ghoorkhas would not 
be amiss in the Transvaal. Sir G. Colley knows what he 
could do with them, as he does with a sufficiency of any 
troops, but the general’s boldness should not be a reason 
for not sending up forces enough to put down the 
opposition of brave but ill-disciplined guerillas. 


The assembling of the Convocation of the Province of 
Canterbury may for once be regarded as a matter of 
public interest. It is, perhaps, too much to prophesy 
that there is the commencement of a reform which shall 
make the Lower House really a representative body, a 
synod of the parochial clergy. The motion which was 
carried in the Upper House that “a letter of business ” 
be sought for from the Crown, committing to Convoca- 
tion the work of providing for a future representation of 
the clergy in the Lower House, may end in nothing at 
all. But it is certainly emphasised by the arguments 
that were simultaneously being urged in the Lower 
House by “deans, archdeacons, and others,” against the 
reasonable demands for toleration of such diversities of 
ceremonial as are consistent with a liberal interpretation 
of the rubrics. The Primate had, on the previous day, 
attempted a judgment of Solomon between the rival 
petitioners. ‘The Dean of St. Paul’s, whose recent article 
on “ Ritualism” so ably sets forth the claims to tolera- 
tion of so many conscientious and devout men, 
fitly headed the array of those who demand either 
forbearance or strict and impartial application of 
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law. The opponents of the Ritualists demanded, 
led by Bishop Perry, that there should be uncompro- 
mising refusal of toleration to those who introduced 
symbols of what, in the judgment of the petitioners, were 
unscriptural doctrines. They would by no means 
support the advice of the Primate against vexatious 
attempts to interfere with worship. The Dean of West- 
minster, tolerant of almost any omission, either doctrinal 
or liturgical, and those who sided with him in the next 
day’s debate in the Lower House, will hardly strengthen 
the hands of the “ fathers of the Church” if they coun- 
tenance a line of conduct which will perforce lead either 
to reprisals or to schism. ‘The comprehensive liberty of 
the Church of England, not its reformed doctrine, is 
really what has been attacked by the prosecuting party, 
and hitherto defended by the men who were charged by 
the Bishop of Llandaff with being “the aggressors,” and 
whose motto is “ vincit qui patitur.” 


The new rules drawn up by the Speaker for his 
guidance, and that of the House of Commons in the 
event of public business being declared “ urgent,” will 
make the office of Speaker one demanding from its 
occupant much tact of sagacity and more firmness than 
hitherto, The rule which ordains that no member shall 
have the right of speaking more than once on the same 
amendment in committee will abolish the conversational 
character of doings in committee which has hitherto 
rendered them practically useful. In future, the Speaker 
alone will be the judge as to what constitutes “ irrelevance 
or tedious repetition,” and whether a motion for adjourn- 
ment is “ made for the purpose of obstruction,” and he 
will have power at once to act on his judgment. It is plain, 
however, that ifthe time of the House of Commons is tobe 
economised atall, it must bedone by the action of one man. 
In short, the office of Speaker will become almost as 
important as M. Gambetta has made that of President 
of the Chamber of Deputies in France, with this im- 
portant difference, that while M. Gambetta boasts that 
he represents the will of the people outside the Chamber, 
the Speaker will continue to represent the majority of 
the House. The third rule is the most important of all, 
enabling the Speaker, whenever he thinks it is required 
by the general sense of the House, to take a vote on 
the question whether “ the question be now put,” in other 
words, whether the debate be cut short and a vote taken. 
This is, of course, the c/éture modified by the Speaker, 
and under the control of a three-fourths majority of the 
House. 


The German Liberal Press, curiously enough, contains 
some of the strongest opponents of the English Liberal 


Government in its Transvaal policy, while many German ‘ 


Conservative journals are arguing unhesitatingly in its 
favour. So far the question has not passed beyond what 
Prince Bismarck once called the “academic discussion ” 
ground, It is being looked at merely from an abstract 
point of view. The lymphatic German, although he may 
shout in his beer-songs that Holland, as Schleswig, is 
stammverwanat with the Fatherland, does not yet evince 
any patriotic feelings for the descendants of a neigh- 
bouring state in the South of Africa. The whole Trans- 
vaal question, as discussed in Germany, has not yet 
emerged beyond the philosophical standpoint. There 
exists a feeling that the grounds of annexation by 
England were scarcely adequate ; but then intellectual 
Germany does not consider annexation to England so 
very terrible a thing after all. 








On Wednesday a valuable suggestion was made by a 
deputation from Leeds to the Financial Secretary to the 


Treasury. It was to the effect that Government should 
grant to the libraries of the principal provincial towns 
copies of the Departmental publications. Among these 
special emphasis was laid on the historical records, the 
ordnance and geological surveys, and the official reports 
of the investigations of commissions learned and 
scientific. If such literature is liked by readers in pro- 
vincial libraries, it is a good sign, for its educational 
influence is at least as great as that attributed by De 
Quincey to Blue Books. Lord Frederick Cavendish, 
however, politely threw cold water on the suggestion-on 
the score of the expense of these publications. It turns 
out, on a reference to last year’s Parliamentary accounts, 
that only 13,000/, was received for the sale of the depart- 
mental publications, Yet as much as 6,800/. was received 
for the sale of copies in the shape of waste paper. Surely 
little harm, but some good, would come of giving to the 
provincial libraries what has to be cast aside as waste 


paper. 


Many of our readers may wish to get some real facts 
put before them as to the actual condition of the Irish 
tenant. There has been a great deal -of literature pub- 
lished about him, and his rights and wrongs. Some of 
the information has been pitiably one-sided, some has 
been comically exaggerated. What the present privileges 
of the Irish tenant under the existing law are, is plainly 
and correctly stated in a broadsheet issued by the Irish 
Land Committee, which sits at No. 31 South Frederick 
Street, Dublin. Their series of publications contains 
plain, common-sense arguments, based upon facts and 
figures, one page of which is better than all the “ wind- 
bag” declamation of rebels disguised as reformers. The 
existing evils and miseries, which the gentlemen of 
Ireland would gladly see remedied, are not blinked ; 
but the misrepresentation which misleads Englishmen 
into laying them all at the door of the landlord is ruth- 
lessly exposed. 


It may be taken for granted that, under the new Press 
Law in France, signed will quietly give place to anony- 
mous journalism. Since the establishment of the Re- 
public in 1870, indeed, the law compelling the signature 
of articles in newspapers, which has for a generation 
been identified with the name of the Marquis de Tinguy, 
but which is at least as old as the Directory, has been in 
high places—notably in the République Franc¢aise—more 
honoured in the breach than in the observance. M. 
Gambetta has, it is said, seen that anonymous 
journalism saves him a considerable number of duels. 
The French public have found that under the 
signing system personalities have increased rather than 
diminished, nor are they particularly concerned that it 
should be made by ambitious politicians a royal road to 
reputation and influence. On the Continent, as in the 
United States, and to a less extent here, a compromise 
between the absolutely anonymous and the universally 
signed system of journalism is being tacitly agreed to— 
articles of the nature of literary or artistic criticism being 
published with the signatures of the writers affixed, 
but political opinion being at once shielded and chastened 
by anonymity. 





There is always a danger of benevolent schemes, espe- 
cially when they are also patriotic, becoming somewhat 
awkward to manage. The Afghan War Relief Fund, 
for the benefit of which the Assault-of-Arms was re- 
cently held, has been misrepresented. as having obtained 
429,000, whereas the same number of rupees more 
nearly represents its present amount. But what of the 
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Patriotic Fund which has been so largely subscribed in 
India? Is there any reason why there should be an in- 
dependent distribution of funds at home ; or are we to 
understand that the recipients of this home fund, for 
which every credit is due to the active promoter, are de- 
barred from any beneficiary interest in the Indian funds? 
It is a pity that there should be any doubt on this 
matter. There is a large fund in India, a small one at 
home, though, since the example has been set by the 
Queen, benevolence will probably think about airing 
itself on the subscription lists. Now it seems that if the 
widows and orphans are too many for the Afghan War 
Relief Fund to sufficiently provide for, there might be a 
mutual understanding, and reciprocal arrangements en- 
tered into by the administrators of the Indian and 
English funds. 


A case of extreme importance to railway companies 
and their customers was decided last week by the Court 
of Appeal, although the arguments upon it were con- 
cluded in November last. The result is one that might 
give opportunity for throwing ridicule upon the admi- 
nistration of the law. In the Court of Appeal two judges, 
the Lord Chancellor and the Lord Chief Justice, have 
been on the one side, while Lord Justice Brett was 
constrained to dissent from his learned brethren. On 
the other hand, their judgment is a reversal of that which 
was delivered a little more than a year ago by the Court 
of Queen’s Bench, when the late Lord Chief Justice 
Cockburn and Mr. Justice Manisty were on the one side, 
and Mr. Justice Lush, who had not at that time been 
elevated to the Court of Appeal, was on the other. We 
have thus three judges against three, but, of course, the 
judgment of the majority of the Court of Appeal prevails 
as decidedly as if all six had been of one mind. The 
question to be decided was whether the Railway Com- 
missioners had power to order the South-Eastern Rail- 
way Company to make very extensive alterations 
in their station at Hastings, and this particular in- 
stance involved the very much greater question 
as to whether they possessed similar powers as 
against other railway companies in the kingdom. 
The Commissioners proposed to make an order that the 
South Eastern Railway Company should be obliged to 
make additions to the area of their covered platform, 
arrange that carriages should set down and take up 
under cover, provide two first-class waiting rooms each, 
at least twice as large as the largest of the present rooms 
set apart for that purpose, and also provide a refreshment 
room. The Court of Queen’s Bench, or rather its 
majority, decided that the Commissioners had no such 
power, but this decision has been, to a great extent, 
reversed by the Court of Appeal, who consider that the 
Commissioners had the power to order some of the 
many structural alterations, as they are called, which we 
have mentioned. So the matter goes back to the Railway 
Commissioners, and the important principle is established 
that under their general powers to provide facilities for 
receiving, forwarding, and delivering traffic, they can 
force railway companies to provide better accommoda- 
tion for the convenience of the public. 


—— — ST 


TONGA for NEURALGIA.—For testimony as to the remark- 
able efficiency of this new Drug, and for the record of numerous cases of severe 
neuralgic pain removed by its use, see papers in the Lancet by the following 
eminent medical men:— William Murrell, M.D., Sydney Ringer, M.D., 
W. J. H. Lush, M.D., &c., and C. Bader, Esq., Ophthalmic Surgeon to Guy’s 
Hospital. Tonga, unlike opium and other anodynes, produces its remarkable 
specific action on the nerves without giving rise to any derangement of the 
digestive or other organs. In bottles, at 4s. 6¢. and 11s. each, of all chemists 
and of the sole Consignees and Manufacturers, Allen and Hanburys,' Plough 
Court, Lombard Street, London.—[Apvt.] 
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THE SECRET CORRESPONDENCE. 


It is difficult from the point of view of the reading 
public, or from that of the enterprising proprietors of 
journals who respectively represent the demand and 
supply of earliest information, to criticise the publication, 
on Wednesday morning, of the papers moved for on 
Monday night in the House of Lords. This proceeding 
might be objected to if regarded from the standpoint of 
those who desire not to see the executive any more than 
the legislative working of our Government, be what colour 
in politics it may, made to appear cumbrous, not to say 
ridiculous. The course pursued by the Zimes preserved 
the traditional form of respect and courtesy due to the 
formalities of administrative procedure. But the bold 
step of enabling every one who would to read that 
correspondence, which was the most valuable spoil of 
Cabul, is to be defended not merely as a piece of 
journalistic enterprise, or desire to cater to public 
curiosity. And this appears from the announcement 
which has been made of the change in the plans of the 
Government. We are now told that the blunder so 
obstinately determined on by the Duke of Argyll and 
those who with him have hitherto utterly refused to 
admit that there was any pretext for, or use in, the 
Afghan War, is not to be perpetrated. Candahar is not. 
to be abandoned to be looted by Ayub Khan’s troops, 
aided by the banditti who are styled the Afghan people. 
We are not to see the reputation of England for con- 
sistency and self-respect lowered in the esteem of the 
people of India by the abandonment of our dominant 
position in Southern Afghanistan. The appointment of 
a native ruler under the protection of the Government of 
India, and the encampment of a force in the Pishin 
Valley, are not whole measures, nor can they be con. 
sidered as devoid of elements of future danger and 
complications. But even the adoption of this com- 
promise, which must be admitted to have the support of 
able military authorities, is 1 surprising change from the 
policy which has been so resolutely defended. 

What can have led to this change of action, so dis- 
cordant with the views, arguments, and declarations of 
the Government, as to be almost incredible? There have 
been no new events to compel the advisers of the Queen 
to tender such sensible recommendations in the interests 
of the Indian Empire. Military opinion has almost been 
exhausted. But the recent statement that H.R.H. the 
Commander-in-Chief had formulated his views on the 
subject must in this respect be considered. We confess 
to no little surprise, not unmixed with a less respectful 
emotion, at the thought that the recommendations of 
the Indian military authorities could not sway the 
decision of the Government until they received endorse- 
ment which, however exalted, scarcely adds value to that 
of Lord Napier of Magdala. Yet this is an alternative 
reason for the change of plan, the wonderful manifesta- 
tion of resipiscence. But there is another factor to be 
taken into account, and it is in view of it that the publi- 
cation, irregularly premature as it was, of the diplomatic 
secrets so jealously hoarded by the present Government, 
is to be not only defended but approved, For it was as 
well to lose no time in convincing the public that the 
journals which have been so persistently defending the 
Afghan policy of Lord Lytton’s Viceroyalty, and de- 
nouncing the wholesale jettison of its results, should 
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show that the truth about Russian intrigue and Shere 
Ali’s treachery was known to them. It was well to lose 


no time in spreading abroad this truth, The Duke of 


Argyll, who had managed to make his hearers on a 
former occasion understand that, in his opinion, the 
papers were of no importance, could realise how widely 
the public differed from him on that point, when he read 
the recantation of the Zimes ; and the public could ap- 
preciate the value of the Duke’s statesmanship when the 
reasons on which that recantation were based appeared 
in the “unimportant” papers. 

It will, of course, be argued still by some that even 
the complete record of the correspondence between 


Cabul and Tashkent, and the irrefragable evidence of 


the Treaty—although one, at least, of its most damning 
articles has been somehow or other involved in doubt— 
do not prove more than that the persecuted Ameer threw 
himself into the arms of Russia, his only friend. The 
intense aversion to any acknowledgment that must go 
far to vindicate the late Government generally, and their 
Viceroy of India especially, from the calumnious charges 
heaped on them is natural. It is, however, a contemptible 
evasion of an unpalatable acknowledgment to try and 
assert that if the Ameer had not been required to 
demonstrate his friendship so long professed, he would 
not have so thoroughly matured his enmity. Nothing 
could have been more wise, more prudent, than the 
diplomacy of Russia, or the astute dealings of the 
Viceroy of Turkestan. And we do not now for the first 


time record the opinion that the ability and boidness of 


the Viceroy of India which dared to set aside the 
encumbrance of precedents and risk the certain opposi- 
tion, and even abuse, of the English Liberals. who were 
at the same time Indian Conservatives, interposed just in 
time to save India from a great danger. For him the 
truth, as it is now disclosed, is a vindication well worth 
the patient self-control that has bided the proper time of 
revelation. It is not needful to wait the verdict of his- 
tory in favour of the forward policy so long and un- 
remittingly assailed. It is written for every one to 
read that the dangers foreseen and provided for by 
Lord Lytton’s Government were dealt with none too 
soon, none too vigorously. They were charged with 
irritating a sovereign who was at least neutral, if not 
friendly ; it is proved that his neutrality meant an 
alliance with the Power which he thoroughly believed 
was about to engage in a war with England. A despatch 
which we commented on recently spoke of the possible 
arrival of a time when the Afghans should look to their 
neighbours in India for protection against an invasion 
from the North. ‘The Ameer of the then United 
Afghanistan, subsidised and armed by our generosity, 
and left unmolested even by the presence of an envoy, 
enjoyed in anticipation the plunder and reconquest of 
the Punjab, to which the Viceroy of Russian Turkestan 
invited him. Meanwhile, for the knowledge of such 
friendly policy on the part of the susceptible Ameer, 
our Government was to be compelled to rely upon native 
agents, while for the actual invasion we were to wait 
within our borders. As long as the real circumstances 
could be treated as fairy tales invented by the Tories 
to discredit the Russians and the unfortunate Ameer, it 
was hard to keep silent and refrain from producing the 
testimony which would confute the opponents of “ Im- 
perial policy.” But the silence that was kept in the 
interest of the public service is now seen to have 
been an additional merit, and apparently the only 
remaining weapon of attack that could be rum- 
maged out of their armoury by the enemies of Lord 
Lytton’s Government is the reported conference with 





Count Schouvaloff. We have already stated that the 
Russian policy was wise and prudent. If possible, in 
case of failure, the precedent of Vicovich would have 
been renewed in the person of Stolietoff, or even the 
powerful Viceroy of Turkestan himself might have been 
made the scapegoat by an ostensible repudiation of his 
negotiations. . The declarations of the Court of St. 
Petersburg, that no advance in Central Asia, no inter- 
ference in Afghanistan, was intended, might still gain a 
hearing. That the new Viceroy of India, on his side, 
held informal conference with the Russian ambassador, 
should be regarded rather as a proof that the preserva- 
tion of peace upon the frontiers was the earnest desire of 
the Government of India, we may fairly argue. If the 
Russians went beyond old and threadbare assurances, and 
suggested a compromise useless to England, and peace- 
ably winning for Russia a much coveted prize, it onl 
showed that the accustomed arts of diplomatic deceit 
were being attempted in order to hide the real intrigues 
contemplated in Cabul. It is quite as likely, however, 
that once again the attempt was made to ensure 
England’s participation in Russia’s enterprise of spolia- 
tion. It matters not which. That the Viceroy should 
draw his inferences and act on them in a strong appeal 
to the Ameer to beware, would seem more justly to be 
pronounced the act of a friend thana foe. To charge 
him with having thus made Shere Ali more inclined to 
side with Russia, is only to be credited by the peculiar 
minds which even the perusal of the correspondence 
fails to convince of the pertinacious hostility of Russia, 
and the absolute necessity of regarding her as our rival 
in Asia. 


THE ASHANTEE SCARE. 


A quite unnecessary amount of surprise has been ex- 
pressed in many quarters that hostilities should seem to 
be imminent with the King of Ashantee ; and it has 
been far too rashly assumed that that potentate is not 
aware of the advent to power of an Administration which 
frankly allows that the responsibilities of empire are a 
grievous burden, and hardly to be borne. It is within 
the limits of belief that evening newspapers have lately 
been placed beside rum in the list of those biessings of 
civilisation which have completed the demoralisation 
of our faithful allies, the Fantees, through whom—in the 
sense of through their bodies—the savage warriors be- 
yond the Prah hold communications with the outer 
world. Besides, a Manchester journal has, from special 
information, been warning us, as it warned us before the 
crisis of seven years ago, that preparations have been 
made fora renewal of the struggle which appeared to 
have closed with the destruction of Coomassie. Since the 
Treaty of Fommanah, the forces of Koffie Kalkalli have 
been reorganised, and they have been drilled by European 
officers. Even supposing that there is no truth in 
the suggestion that the war has been undertaken at the 
direct instigation of French adventurers of the Dupleix 
type, who desire that our attention should be diverted 
from the filibustering expedition which, in the name of 
science and commerce, is about to penetrate the Valley 
of the Niger, these European officers could scarcely help 
informing the King that, as if at the prompting of the 
fiery cross, all Africa under British dominion had elected 
to rise, and that therefore now, if ever, was his time. 
The insolent demand for the surrender of the refugee 
prince, the ultimatum of the Golden Axe, the threat to 
attack Assin, all occurring at a time when, by the death 
of Mr. Herbert Taylor Ussher, we have lost our right- 
hand man at Cape Coast Castle, are part of a design as 
carefully prepared as it has been concealed. 

Nor do we hesitate to say that should we be con- 
fronted with another Ashantee War—and we shall be so 
confronted sooner or later—that event will be distinctly 
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traceable to a policy of weakness and “ humanitarianism.” 
The Cardwellian reductions in the West Indian Regi- 
ments were notoriously the cause of the wars of 1873 and 
1874. If we were Cardwellian then we are stillemore 
Cardwellian now. Even by the confession of Lord 
Kimberley in the House of Lords the other night, the 
troops that can be set in motion at Cape Coast Castle 
would be quite inadequate to repeat the exploits of Sir 
Garnet Wolseley and Sir John Glover. It is plain enough 
now that, when we were “ about the business” of finish- 
ing the last Ashantee War, a great mistake was made in 
not deposing King Koffie Kalkalli as the only means of 
permanently pacifying his subjects. Then, again, how 
comes it that several portions of the Treaty of Fommanah 
have not been enforced. Anindemnity of 50,000 ounces 
in gold was demanded of the Ashantees, and agreed to ; 
and the annual payment of instalments of this might 
have served to remind them of the reality of British 
power. But, so far as we are aware, this indemnity has 
only been paid in paper promises. ‘Then, again, the 
third article of the Treaty of Fommanah runs thus: 
“The King of Ashantee, on the part of himself 
and his successors, renounces all right and title to any 
tribute or homage from the Kings of Denkers, Assin, Akim, 
Adansi, and the other allies of Her Majesty formerly 
subject to the kingdom of Ashantee.” It has long been 
notorious that no serious attempt has been made to 
enforce the observance of this Article so far as the Kings 
of Adansi and Akim are concerned; what wonder that 
King Koffie should seek to go further and strive to regain 
his authority over his former subjects of Assin? But if the 
coming war is the result of past weakness, that is no 
reason, but the reverse, why it should not be as “ final” 
a settlement of the Ashantee War as the last might have 
been and was generally supposed to be. Are those advisers 
of the Government whoclamour for merely defensive opera- 
tions prepared for a repetition of the horrors and sus- 
pense of 1873, when, between February and September, 
it was all uncertain whether Colonel Festing could hold 
his own in Elmina? It is affirmed that these Ashantee 
wars are our penance for formerly conniving at and 
actively encouraging the slave trade on the West African 
coast. But the horrors of that traffic are nothing com- 
pared with the scientific atrocities of Ashantee supremacy. 
In the interest of all those blessings which we ordinarily 
consider as going to the making of civilisation, our next 
Ashantee War must be made our last. 


IRISH JURIES. 


During the long debates on Coercion in the House of 
Commons, and in the speeches of Radicals during the 
winter, the cry of thuse who opposed exceptional legis- 
lation for the protection of life and property in Ireland 
was, “ Let the ordinary law take its course.” They were 
living in a fool’s paradise, these constitutional statesmen, 
who would oppose coercion for Ireland, but who did not hesi- 
tate to propose it for the House of Commons ; and, in that 
paradise could not, or would not, perceive that the ordi- 
nary law of Ireland was paralysed and impotent. It was 
paralysed by that other firmer and more terrible power 
which had risen against the authority of the Crown, im- 
potent by the weaknesses and defects which were in- 
herent in its mode of application. Detection of crime 
in Ireland has never been easy ; a mistaken sense of 
honour makes it difficult for the police to discover 
criminals ; but this is not the most serious defect which 
we may discover by the light of recent events in the 
Irish criminal system. We cannot wring proofs from 
a witness determined to withhold or tone down his 
evidence ; the most we can do is to endeavour to pre- 
vent terrorism being brought to bear upon him. But 


there is another difficulty which Irish reformers must 
face ; there is another obstacle in the way of applying 
the ordinary law, an obstacle all the more serious, be- 
cause it should be the instrument, not the impediment, of 
the law,—the jury. That this should be so is a fact of 
tremendous gravity, and one which must be fully recog- 
nised in any large scheme for the future peace and 
welfare of Ireland. ‘There is a police—active, brave, and 
loyal; a Bar full of eloquence, and a Bench distin- 
guished for learning ; but all are powerless. The law is 
a mockery, justice a myth, and security impossible, 
because the jury refuse to convict, however strong be 
the evidence laid before them. This is a serious state- 
ment to make, but it is not stronger than the evidence 
which may be adduced in its support. It was not so 
some few years ago. If we look back to the year 
1870, when the state of Ireland was something similar 
to the present, we cannot fail to observe how much 
more frequent were convictions, and much more in 
accordance with the evidence were the verdicts then 
given, than at the present time. Since then Lord 
O’ Hagan has “reformed” (a euphemism for changed) the 
Irish jury laws. This reform was conducted on the 
usual lines, the standard of qualification was lowered, 
and the jury boxes were flooded with men, some of 
whom could neither read nor write, a few of whom were 
almost ignorant of the English language. Jurors pre- 
sented themselves who had been obliged to walk long 
distances, without shoes or stockings, to assist in the 
administration of justice. Poverty is no crime, but if it 
be combined with ignorance it is a sufficient reason for 
exclusion from a jury. The consequences of Lord 
O’Hagan’s reform were soon apparent ; acquittals in the 
teeth of the clearest evidence were universal; complaints 
and rebukes from the Bench were matters of every- 
day occurrence. An example or two will be sufficient to 
show this :—A man charged, on the clearest evidence, 
with robbery, was triumphantly acquitted, and, on the 
judge remarking on his narrow escape, he.. blandly 
informed him that it had been “his first offence, and 
should be his last.” Some men and women pursued, 
in cold blood, an unfortunate man in open day, 
attacked him and stoned him to death, while his 
sister strove to protect him. Even an Irish jury 
could not acquit in this case, but it seemed to 
them that “manslaughter” would meet the requirements 
of justice. There were many more glaring instances, 
and many times were juries dismissed with contumely by 
the judges for plain disregard of their duties. But we 
need only turn to the records of the last Winter Assizes 
in Ireland to see how far this miserable system has gone. 
We will notice in these cases that whenever ordinary 
crimes have been, in many cases, punished, the vast 
majority of the prisoners charged with agrarian crimes 
have got off scot free. Nor was this from want of 
evidence. The bailiff shot at New Pallas positively 
identified his assailant ; another bailiff was attacked and 
severely injured in the presence of other bailiffs, the sub- 
sheriff and police ; in the case of the dreadful Aghabeg 
outrage the prisoner was positively identified; yet all 
three persons were acquitted. These are only samples 
taken haphazard from a long list of similar miscarriages of 
justice, which occurred at the Munster Assizes held at 
Cork. ‘To such a point did this parody on justice pro- 
ceed, that Mr. De Moleyns said, after one case, “‘ The law 
is going into abeyance, and its functions are being super- 
seded.” To which Mr. Justice Fitzgerald replied, “ If 
the jury cannot or will not agree, it would be, in my 
judgment, with the present panel of the City of Cork, a 
solemn mockery to try the case again.” And in his- 
charge to the grand jury at the close of the assize, allud- 
ing to “ considerable failures of justice,” he said, “If the 
common jurors will not do their duty, if they will let 
themselves be operated on in the manner described, we 
have only to leave to those who are wiser than ourselves— 
the Legislature—whether there should not be some 
alteration in the system of trial by jury in this 
country.” These are strong words coming from a judge 
on the Bench, and although his brother judges did not 
actually complain of failures of justice in the other pro- 
vinces of Ireland, still the results of cases tried before 
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them add weight to Justice Fitzgerald’s remark. It is a 
sad and an evil thing that Justice should be defeated by 
those of her own household, but it is a thing not alto- 
gether to be wondered at in the present state of the Irish 
jury laws. We have given absolute and irresponsible 
power of thwarting all law to those who, by their position, 
are most open to influences of terrorism, whose sympa- 
-thies are strongly with the classes most often accused, 
who are, in many cases, grossly ignorant, almost totally 
uneducated, and who therefore, not unnaturally, are 
possessed by prejudice and passion, the twin spirits 
produced by ignorance. It has been reserved for Irish- 
men to break down our confidence in the two greatest 
and most distinctive features of the Constitution—Par- 
liamentary freedom and trial by jury. They have abused 
freedom of speech, and it has been curtailed ; they have 
abused trial by jury, it will have to be modified. There 
are two ways of applying this modification, either by 
raising the standard of qualification, or by making the 
verdict depend on the vote of a majority, instead of 
being unanimous, asat present. It may be objected that, 
by giving the decision to the majority, you increase 
absolute acquittals, whereas now the jury often disagree. 


_ But that will hardly be the case. When a vote may 


turn the case one way or the other, a man is, as it were, 
brought face to face with his oath; he cannot, as now, 
coquet with it by laying to his soul the “ flattering 
unction ” that the result will be not acquittal, but a new 
trial. But whether the change be made in this direction 
or not, it is plain that something should be done. It is 
not enough to say that when once Ireland is quieted 
down by the joint magic of coercion and coaxing, all 
these things will be changed. This is not so. The 
defects of the Irish jury laws have been brought out into 
strong relief by recent events, but they have been long 
potentially existent. The power of the law, the sanctity 
of justice, have been sacrificed to a morbid theory of 
Liberalism, which seeks for, and imagines that it finds, 
perfection in the lower strata of humanity ; it will be well 
if Mr. Gladstone will now frankly acknowledge his and 
his Irish Chancellor’s mistake, when it is pointed out to 
him by a judge who is a Liberal, and who, we m-y 
therefore suppose, is not naturally given to revile the 
action of those whom the Radicals delight to honour. 
Nothing can be more demoralising for a nation than to 
feel that its laws, liberty, and justice are in the hands of 
those who, if unprejudiced, will at best apply them 
ignorantly, and who, if terrorism and prejudice be 
aroused, will be the first to yield to the former, and the 
most swift to act blindly in accordance with the latter. 
It is not only that criminals are encouraged by the 
prospect of acquittal, but this lack of confidence in the 
power of the law to reach offenders reacts disastrously 
on all persons entrusted with the administration of 
justice. Irish magistrates have been upbraided for want 
of zeal and activity, but this, if it be true, is largely 
owing to their consciousness that it is useless for them to 
send cases for trial, when the only result will be 
acquittal, and consequent encouragement to crime. 
Ireland, it may be hoped, is not always doomed to 
coercion ; there is a point which will soon be reached, 
beyond which concession cannot go. It is our duty 
therefore to look if there be no other methods of enforc- 
ing law and order in Ireland, and such an end can only 
be attained by ensuring the firm and certain administra- 
tion of justice. 


M. GAMBETTA’S STROKES OF FINANCE. 


The minor political minds of England, with whom 
politics are not, as Lord Beaconsfield supposes it, 
“‘ foreign affairs,” have long been wondering why M. 
Gambetta should not accept the post of Prime Minister 
in France; but, in fact, only political ignoramuses 
could have ever supposed that the guondam Dic- 
tator of Bordeaux would stoop to become the 
underling of M. Grévy. A Vienna paper of consi- 
derable standing, and having peculiar means of in- 
formation, has now proclaimed the secret of M. 
Gambetta’s reluctancy to assume the presidency of the 
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Council—he poses his candidature to that of the Republic. 
However submissive he may have shown himself, dis- 
avowing all rivalry, when. M. Grévy’s election was pro- 
posed, it has long been patent that the official supre- 
macy of the latter has become to M. Gambetta an 
intolerable burden. His “ speech from the throne,” as it 
was called, on the opening of the Chamber, his per- 
manent establishment at the Palais Bourbon even 
while not President of the Assembly, leave nothing 
to be desired to mark the aim and_ tendency 
of M. Gambetta’s ambition; and the check he has 
received in the pursuit of his Greek policy seems to 
have rendered his unauthoritative position peculiaily 
galling. No doubt, had M. Gambetta been President 
of the Republic, instead of President of the Chamber, the 
Freycinet incident would either not have happened, or 
could never have led, as it has done, to the absolute 
thwarting of the unofficial would-be Dictator’s will 
in a question, to him, of paramount importance. Great 
as is the shock which M. Gambetta’s prestige has 
thus suffered, he still possesses the means of ousting 
M. Grévy, as he ousted M. Freycinet ; that is,if he acts 
soon, and before, by another similar incident, his supre- 
macy might be totally destroyed. Under these circum- 
stances it becomes certainly “opportune” to review a 
phase in M. Gambetta’s official existence, which he has 
exerted himself to the utmost, and has almost succeeded, 
to bury in oblivion. A man who openly aspires to 
officially represent his country before the whole world 
should certainly, like Czesar’s wife, be above suspicion ; 
andit is not raking up old scandal, but rather affording 
him an opportunity to establish the purity of his career, 
if officially recorded but hitherto unexplained incidents 
of his public life are brought anew under public notice. 
M. Gambetta seems to have long been imbued with 
the conviction that not knowledge, but “wealth is 
power ;” a sentiment which, if we may trust his novels, 
was also ardently shared in by Lord Beaconsfield, when 
still an aspirant in society and political life. His inti- 
mate friendship with M. Clément Laurier (which, how- 
ever, was less lasting, it is said, than that which bound 
him to the latter’s consort) had probably inured Gam- 
betta to the mysteries of practical finance, in which 
M. Laurier himself, through his own connections, bad 
been a successful dabbler. So great, indeed, was M. 
Gambetta’s hankering after money-making, that, if we 
may trust the very plausible, and not altogether indis- 
creet revelations of M. Hansen in his Cou/lisses de la 
Diplomatic, he even contemplated, after his resig- 
nation and withdrawal from Bordeaux to San Sebastian 
in Spain, to give up the remainder of his life to in- 
dustrial pursuits. According to the asseverations, 
founded on official documents, of his adversaries, 
the late Dictator had, however, begun already his “ in- 
dustrial pursuits,” even while officially, though some- 
what irregularly, representing in his person the whole 
Government of France. In the first place, he is accused 
of having disbursed 498,585 francs and odd centimes for 
alleged secret purposes, but without further justification ; 
although an arrété of September 24, 1870, required all 
expenditure, without exception, to be submitted to the 
control of the Assembly. M. Gambetta answered that 
this avrété was revoked by another of December 1871 ; 
to which his adversaries, with some show of reason, reply 
that the latter decree could not have any retroactive 
force, even if it had existed, but that, in point of fact, 
the Cour des Comptes, who had to investigate the matter, 
never could discover any such arrété as M. Gambetta has 
invoked in his favour. Again, it is proved by the Cour 
des Comptes that a sum of 411,795 francs was handed, 
by order of M. Gambetta, to a M. Robert, telegraph 
officer, of which no justification whatever has been fur- 
nished. Thus, they affirm, M. Gambetta has yet to 
account for the disbursed miilion of francs. Another 
slighter, but still apparently irregular, affair is imputed to 
M. Gambetta in his having, as Minister of the Interior, 
drawn some 18,o0co francs more salary than the Gouverne- 
ment de la Défense had allowed for the post. A different 
series of accusations arises from the Dictator’s dealings 
with the fournisseurs of theGovernment. A M. Vallobra, 
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manufacturer of chemicals, had contracted with the 
Government represented by M. Gambetta for knap- 
sacks, to be delivered, under a penalty] of so much 
per day, on December 31, 1870, at the latest. Yet, 
on January 27 following, only 8,000 knapsacks, out 
of 100,000, had been delivered, while the remainder 
was accepted, in part, as late as February 27, when the 
war was already over. But not only did M. Gambetta 
not claim the sum of 154,000 francs which the con. 
tractor had forfeited as a penalty, he had even favoured 
him by abolishing with a stroke of his pen the regula- 
tions then in force, on the strength of which both the 
Customs and the Conseil des Finances had claimed of 
M. Vallobra 112,000 francs duty for the knapsacks 
which he had imported from England. Thus, it is said, 
M. Gambetta is answerable for some quarter of a million, 
which the contractor illegally pocketed. Somewhat 
analogous. to the preceding are two other cases 
relating to contractors. M. Gambetta bought, it is 
asserted, of three Americans, batteries of Parrott guns, 
at the price of 75,000 francs per battery, while the 
United States Government had offered to sell them 
direct to France for 36,000 francs each ; and he caused 
also a commission of 6,000,000 francs to be paid to 
those Americans, who in the end sent no guns, and the 
whole business resulted in a dead loss of 2,500,000 francs 
to the French Government. Cartridges, also, were pur- 
chased at the rate of 148 francs per thousand, when Eng- 
lish houses offered the same for 93? francs ; saddles were 
bought of the same disreputable middleman at 150 
francs a-piece, when the manufacturer himself offered 
them to Gambetta for 874 francs; and harness was 
offered by a manufacturer at the price of 406 francs, 
while the middleman received 550 francs. Thus, alto- 
gether, 2,500,000 francs were thrown away. Why did 
M. Gambetta do that, ask his accusers? As regards the 
Morgan Loan, M. Laurier, the principal negotiator, de- 
posed before the exguéte Commission that this loan of 
250,000,000 francs had produced 210,000,000 francs in 
round numbers ; yet, from the investigation of the Cour 
des Comptes it results that only 202,000,000 francs were 
received by the State. What has become of the differ- 
ence, amounting to nearly 8,000,000 francs, inquire the 
actual irréconciliables. ‘These latter scruple the less to 
impugn M. Gambetta’s character in connection with 
those cases, as they absolutely contest his veracity on 
the strength of the following judicially established facts. 
A letter by M. Gambetta, dated from Tours, November 
4, 1870, has been published, in which he recom- 
mended most particularly a contractor named Ferrand 
as un homme absolument sir et qui est tres désin- 
tiressé. This person received no less-a sum than 
15,000,000 francs on one occasion, and some 3,500,000 
francs by three later instalments, of which no accounts were 
ever furnished. This individual, so absolutely “ reliable ” 
and so exceedingly “ disinterested,” was, however, prose- 
cuted by the French Government in 1877, and con- 
demned to restitutions, which he avoided by taking 
refuge in England. Now M. Gambetta might have 
mistaken the character of Ferrand, whom he recom- 
mended so particularly, and concerning whom he desired 
to have a personal interview with the official to whom 
the letter of introduction by him was addressed. But 
why did he go the length of asserting before the Com- 
mission that “he knew not Ferrand when Paris was 
besieged,” and “had not heard of him again since he 
left Paris in a balloon on October 14, 1870?” This 
deposition of M. Gambetta was made between August 
1873 and June 1874; yet the name of Ferrand figures 
in the list of founders annexed to the Articles of Asso- 
ciation of the “ République Frangaise,” created by M. 
Gambetta. Again, the Procureur de la République 
wrote under date of August 18, 1873, to the tribunal of 
Quimper, to announce the arrival of M. Gambetta at 
Ferrand’s chateau, “‘ where he had already been a visitor 
in the preceding summer,” So the Procureur states, and 
he adds :—“ This coincidence [Ferrand was arrested 
two days later] may appear extraordinary, and the first 
thought that arises is that M. Gambetta wants to give a 
warning to his friend.” Yet of this friend, at whose 


country seat he had been a repeated visitor, and who 
was in 1872 one of the founders of the “ République,” 


_M. Gambetta had the front to declare that, since 1870, 


“il n’avait plus entendu parler de lui.” If during the 
war he issued untrue bulletins, the Dictator might plead 
patriotism or a good many respectable precedents ; but 
what motive had he in denying a friend? And if his 
asseverations in this case are so patently contradicted by 
fact, what reliance can be placed on any other mere 
affirmations he may, but which he has not as yet vouch- 
safed to make, concerning his financial dealings, while 
proprio motu acting as Dictator in France ? 








THE METROPOLITAN POLICE. 


At the present time, when London is threatened with 
a repetition of the Fenian outrages of 1867, the lament- 
ably inefficient condition of the Metropolitan Police is a 
matter of very serious moment. The question of the 
reorganisation of the force has now been “under con- 
sideration ” at the Home Office for over two years, For 
this long delay in settling a matter of so much import- 
ance to the inhabitants of the metropolis, much blame 
undoubtedly attaches to Sir Richard Cross, since it is 
well known that the Committee appointed in 1878 to 
inquire into the organisation of the force furnished him 
with ample evidence of the unsatisfactory state of affairs 
at Scotland Yard. He was well aware thata considerable 
want of harmony existed among the various members of 
the administrative staff, which was most prejudicial to 
the discipline of the police, and that the force was greatly 
over-officered. To deal efficiently with such a state 
of things it was necessary to make several important 
changes, involving the compulsory retirement of more 
than one of the present commissioners. This, however, 
he shrank from doing, and on his resignation of office he 
left matters exactly as they stood when the disorganisa- 
tion of the police was first brought under his notice more 
than twelve months before. 

We understand that Sir William Harcourt has no 
intention of following in his predecessor’s footsteps, 
but is determined to carry out, at all cost, such 
changes in the fersonnel of the staff as he deems neces- 
sary for placing the administration on a proper footing. 
The Home Secretary has acted wisely in deciding to go 
to the root of the evil in this way, and he may safely 
reckon upon public support in dealing effectually with the 
pressing question of police reform, which has been so long 
neglected, It is no use trying to tinker up an inefficient 
department by appointing “ legal advisers ” and “ direc- 
tors of criminal investigations” to keep matters straight. 
This mode of dealing with the question may save trouble 
for the time, but it is sure eventually to greatly increase 
the difficulties of the situation. The present inefficiency 
of the Metropolitan Police is entirely due to defects of 
administration. ‘The rank and file are quite as good as 
ever they were, while it is generally admitted that, at no 
previous period of its existence has the force been able 
to boast of so fine a body of superintendents and in- 
spectors as at present. What is required is the concen- 
tration of the government of the force in fewer hands. 
It is impossible, indeed, to compare the number of what 
may be termed superintending officers in the various 
constabulary forces of the kingdom without being struck 
with the excessive number in the case of the Metro- 
politan police force. The Irish constabulary, which in its 
normal condition consists of a body of between 11,000 
and 12,000 men, is superintended by an inspector- 
general, a deputy inspector-general, and three assistant 
inspectors, or five in all, notwithstanding that its con- 
stables are scattered throughout the length and breadth 
of Ireland. On the other hand, the staff of the 
Metropolitan Police—a force of nearly the same size— 
consists of a commissioner, two assistant commis- 
sioners, a legal adviser, a director of criminal in- 
vestigations, and four district superintendents, or nine 
officers altogether. The difference in the cost of the 
salaries of the superintending officers in the two fcrces 1s 
as marked as the number of officers themselves, the sum 
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expended in the case of the Metropolitan Police bein 
nearly double the amount spent in that of the Iris 
constabulary. | 
It may be taken for granted that the Home Secretary’s 
scheme for the reorganisation of the Metropolitan Police 
will embrace a considerable reduction in the existing staff 
of superior offices. We have previously expressed an 
opinion that the present inefficient condition of the 
Metropolitan Police arises in a great measure from the 
want of control over his subordinates displayed by the 
Chief Commissioner, as well as from his dislike of hard 
work ; and that the force is not likely to regain the posi- 
tion it formally held until he is replaced by a hard- 
headed lawyer of the stamp of the late Sir Richard 
Mayne. To this opinion we still adhere. Such a step, 
however, does not appear to be in contemplation at the 
present time. The chief feature of Sir William Har- 
court’s scheme will undoubtedly be the compulsory 
retirement of the two Assistant Commissioners of Police, 
both of whom have held their posts for something like 
twenty-five years. One of the vacant Assistant Com- 
missionerships will certainly be given to Mr. Vincent, 
who now holds the post of Director of Criminal Investi- 
gations, and the other most likely conferred on one of the 
district superintendents. The Criminal Investigation 
Department is hardly likely to be retained, at all events 
in its existing condition ; and the control of the Detective 
Police will be undertaken by one of the Assistant Com- 
m’ssioners, instead of by a separate officer, as at present. 
The appointment of two active Assistant Commissioners 
would enable some reduction to be made in the number 
of district superintendents—a step much to be desired ; 
and it is to be hoped that this will be done. In our 
opinion the creation of the post of district superinten- 
dents by Lord Aberdare was a most needless piece of 
extravagance. There is not a single duty that these 
officers have to perform that could not be more efficiently 
and promptly carried out by the superintendents of the 
twenty divisions into which the Metropolitan Police 
district is divided. In undertaking the reorganisation of 
the Metropolitan Police, the Home Secretary has a 
troublesome task before him, the difficulties of which 
have been greatly augmented by the long delay that has 
occurred in dealing with the question. If, however, he is 
successful in restoring even something of its old efficiency 
to the Police, he will earn the gratitude of the inhabitants 
of the Metropolis, who have almost begun to despair of 
seeing the long-promised reorganisation of the force 
carried into effect. 


TRADE AND FINANCE. 


a 
THE SETTLEMENT. 


There is a decided contrast between the last Stock 
Exchange Settlement and its immediate predecessors. 
The reduction of the account for the rise within narrower 
dimensions was the most prominent result of the 
pressure for money during the past few weeks. The 
terms for continuing speculative transactions till next 
account, which began to show signs of decline a fortnight 
ago, were therefore light, Many money-lenders found 
they had over-provided themselves, and as the settlement 
made progress, it was evident that money was abundant. 
Stocks, on the other hand, have been scarce, thus pre- 
senting precisely the converse aspect of matters to that 
witnessed at the previous settlement, when stocks were 
abundant and money scarce and dear. The question 
which anxious deakrs and speculators must ask them- 
selves is, whether the unquestionable change that has 
manifested itself is likely to continue, or if it is merely a 
temporary phase. It is certain that the course of 
markets and prices has been peculiar, and such as no 
one looked for. There has been plenty of speculation, 
but it has been disturbed and confused by unexpected 
impediments and incidents. To begin with, there has 
been confusion in the American markets. Prices on the 
American Stock Exchanges have tended downwards, 
while there had been reason to expect it would tend 


upwards. In spite of enormous traffics, Eries, for 
example, have been persistently drooping, and the 
Erie Second Mortgages—a six per cent. bond selling 
at 1o2 dollars—have declined. This is but an illus- 
tration. It has been the same all through the 
list. The American market was thrown utterly out 
of gear by the Guild-Vanderbilt® telegraph raid, 
which brought many American brokers to sad grief 
and generally caused loss of confidence. This state of 
things reacted here ; and the coincidence of atmospheric 
disturbances and meteorological changes increased and 
intensified its effects. The ‘‘ bulls ” were in bewilder- 
ment, and such of them as were in a position to do so 
“cut” their losses and closed their accounts. We have 
heard of several unhappy people who in this way 
have been completely impoverished—one we know of 
“dropped” £10,000. There remains the chance of 
future gains, but what is felt is the present loss ; and with 
many Stock Exchange dealers the loss of this account has 
been almost past bearing. Such is the penalty that 
must be paid to Fortune by those who worship at her 
shrine. 
RaiLway TRAFFICS. . 


Our railways have not recovered from their heavy 
losses during the recent storms. It is curious that the 
worst effects were seemingly produced, not upon the 
Northern but the Southern line, a phenomenon probably 
to be explained by the greater readiness and resources of 
the Northern Companies, more used to deal with snowfalls 
than those further south. The passenger lines, of course, 
suffered most heavily, and the loss in their case is 
irretrievable. The goods traffics on the “heavy” lines 
are still considerably below what they would have been 
but for the interruptions due to the January storms, 
although the direct influence of these on communications 
must have altogether ceased to operate. The North- 
Eastern traffic last week showed a decrease of £3,979; 
that of the Midland was £2,845; and that of the Great 
Eastern £855. The net decrease on the North-Eastern 
for the three weeks was £10,548, while that of the 
Midland was £19,960, and those of the London and 
North-Western and Great Western very much more. 
The Metropolitan railways are the only ones that reaped 
actual benefits from the block in other avenues and 
channels of communication ; but they have been steady 
gainers over the three weeks. The figures we have given 
are obviously estimated, or merely approximate, traffics. 
On this plan we ought to find that there are large in- 
creases in traffics next week. The continued decreases 
this week caused a heavy feeling on the Stock Exchange, 
which did not tend to make matters more lively. 


THE GRAND TRUNK DIVIDENDS. 


The directors of the Grand Trunk Railway of Canada 
must begin to feel, along with the shareholders, that the 
weary winter of their discontent is now at an end. For 
the first time in its history the full dividends of the First 
and Second Preferences will be paid, and there will be 
a distribution at the rate of 1 per cent. per annum among 
the holders of the Thirds. The progress made by the 
company has been almost unprecedentedly rapid. The 
prospects are as bright as the retrospect of its 
history is gloomy. There is every appearance that the 
Grand ‘Irunk has taken its place permanently among 
the dividend-paying lines. The probability now comes 
in view of a distribution among the ordinary share- 
holders. All future increments will fall to be divided 
among the Third Preference and Ordinary shareholders. 
Both of these stocks, then, ought to be worth buying. It 
is anomalous to find Trunk Thirds at 47, while North 
British Ordinaries, on which only 1 per cent. has been 
paid, are at 92. The Grand Trunk directors ought, in 
the time of prosperity, to make provision for a rainy day. 
We are afraid they are given to dividing the last pound 
¢ —_ They ought to take steps to form a reserve 
und. 


AN INTERNATIONAL MONETARY CONFERENCE. 


_ There is to be an international monetary conference 
in Paris in the summer to consider the silver question. 
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This time France has taken the initiative, and the United 
States have accepted the invitation to be present. 
There ought to be a more satisfactory meeting this time 
than the last conference of the sort sel. A good 
deal of experience has been gained in the last three or 
four years that helps to throw light on the subject. The 
Americans find they must make silver the standard arbi- 
trarily. The Germans have had time to repent them of 
their hot haste to sport that costly luxury, a gold coinage ; 
while France is embarrassed by the circumstances that 
her vast stores of silver are hoarded of necessity, the 
public declining to take it. Italy is on the eve, also, of 
great currency changes. So that, altogether, the time 
seems opportune for discussing the question of the 
proper place of silver once more. 








NEWS FROM TURKEY. 


Constantinople: Feb, 2. 

The negotiations on the Turco-Greek question, suspended 
by the refusal of the arbitration scheme, have not been re- 
newed. But all the same, the question of peace or war is in 
everybody’s mouth. Whilst the Sultan and his counsellors 
are considering the extent of the concessions they can afford 
to make, the representatives of the Powers hold frequent 
consultations to compare opinions and exchange ideas ; 
their attitude at present is one of watchful observation of the 
causes which give rise to results, and the feelings which they 
engender. The return of Osman Pasha to the Seraskierate 
marks the beginning of a fresh phase in Turkish feeling on 
the Greek question ; how or when the change came about 
it is not easy to decide, but the Turks, who have a keen per- 
ception of the slightest variation in the political feeling of 
Europe, have somehow arrived at the knowledge that the 
Powers are terribly uneasy at the thought of war breaking 
out between Turkey and Greece, lest it should lead to a 
European conflagration, and that in their anxiety to avert 
such a calamity they will not be over-exacting in the terms 
they may demand for Greece. The Turks accordingly see 
their interest in pushing on all military preparations, and 
assuming in every way the appearance of a serious determi- 
nation to submit the settlement of the question to the arbi- 
trament of the sword. This change of front on the part of 
the Porte carries with it danger to the ‘cause of peace, a 
danger which increases with every day’s delay, and this the 
Powers do not seem to take into account, judging from their 
tardiness in arriving at a common understanding as to the 
basis on which to commence the new negotiations. The 
news from Greece is still warlike. A story is told, which, if 
true, shows the state of feeling amongst the people at 
Athens. Some officers had obtained leave of absence for a 
fortnight, and when this became known, a mob surrounded 
the War Office and refused to disperse until the assurance 
was given that the leave would be cancelled. The Greek 
people may still blindly stick to the teaching of their 
Government, but there are rumours and indications enough 
to show that the Government itself would not be sorry to 
find a creditable way out of the present situation. 

The editor of the Vakit has received a fresh decoration, 
and loses no time in showing that the honour has been con- 
ferred on an appreciative breast. He has evidently dipped 
his pen in the same ink as the Hakikat, if one may judge 
from the violent diatribe against England in which he 
indulges, than which no surer road to Imperial favour now 
exists. To quote some of his amenities, he observes : “ The 
news from India announces that the Mohammedan popula- 
tion is in the greatest agitation. The Mohammedan races 
declare openly their attachment by the bonds of religion to 
the Khaliphate, and seeing that the British Government does 
not aid the Sultan in his salutary efforts to maintain his 
Empire, they blame England most severely, and their hatred 
for her increases day by day. If the British Cabinet desires 
to calm the feelings of the Mohammedans of India, all it has 
to do is to shape its policy in a Sense friendly to the 
Khaliphate. It is not possible to soothe the present agita- 
tion in any other way.” In another paragraph he almost 
makes a boast that agents of Turkey have gone as emissaries 
to India to stir up rebellion against the Government. Months 
ago there were reports of secret agents having been 
despatched from Constantinople to preach up the Khali- 
phate and the revival of Mussulman unity. Tothis the Vakit 
most likely alludes when it says : “ Until recently the Indian 
population has been walking blindfold, paying no attention 
to the policy of the British Government, nor to its relations 
with the Khaliphate which they so ardently love, and conse- 
ee they had no idea but that of submission. But now 
that devoted patriots, braving all the difficulties created by 


England, have made known to the Mohammedans of India 
all the truth of the situation, this indifference has entirely 
disappeared. _ Mr. Gladstone is silent in the House of Com- 
mons respecting occurrences in India. If he told the truth, 
he could not remain at the head of the Cabinet, and members 
are too much occupied with Irish affairs to press for informa- 
tion regarding those of India,” 

A court-martial was instituted lately to inquire into the 
conduct of the members of the “Administration of Hos- 
pitals” during the last war. In the case of the Bulbul 
Déréssi hospital, malversation was proved to the extent of 
£5000. The chief medical officer, Major Réfect, has been 
sentenced to three years’ exile at Rhodes and the loss of 
military rank. The rest of the hospital staff has been 
exiled for terms ranging from three to six months. The 
court has ordered that restitution of the amount of the 
defalcation shall be made by the condemned parties in pro- 
portion to the pay and rank of each officer. The finding of 
the court-martial has given great satisfaction, and will pro- 
bably act as a salutary warning at atime when the require- 
ments of war may at any moment tax to their utmost the 
capabilities of the hospital service. 

The attack on the Imperial Ottoman post near the borders 
of Kurdistan, between Bagdad and Mendili, was a most 
daring affair. The Zaptiehs who formed the escort made a 
splendid resistance, but were outnumbered, and fifteen of 
them were killed. The attacking force of Kurds was com- 
manded by the redoubtable chief of the Hemved tribe, Sheik 
Fekih Kadir, who not long ago made his escape from prison 
at Bagdad and got across the border, where he scon collected 
a large following, and attracted to his banner several smaller 
chiefs with their bands. Fekih Kadir must have been kept 
well informed by his friends at Bagdad in respect to this 
particular postal caravan, which was unusually rich, carrying 
5,000 liras of Government money for the payment of troops 
on the border, besides much more specie in “ groups,” the 
amount of which is not yet known, belonging to merchants 
and others, who probably took advantage of the immensely 
large escort to make their remittances by that particular 
mail. The Turkish press not long ago boasted of the 
loyalty and fidelity to the Sultan of the leaders of the 
Kurdish League. This raid of Fekih Kadir seems rather a 
strange way of showing it. To rob a caravan of merchants 
or stick up the mail is all in the regular way of business, 
but there should be honour amongst thieves, and these 
knew perfectly well that the bulk of the money was the pay 
of their brothers in arms, the soldiers of the Padishah, to 
whom, according to the Stamboul papers, they profess such 
devotion. 

The outbreak of a revolt in Armenia, as announced in the 
Standard, produced some considerable sensation here, and 
not a little indignation in Government circles, where such 
an unlikely occurrence is indignantly denied. The local 
press says that the telegraph companies have been requested 
to give it a complete denial. The report most likely had its 
origin in one of the many Kurdish raids made on the 
unfortunate Armenians. The report addressed to the Patri- 
arch Monseigneur Nerses by the Central Relief Committee 
shows that there is still great distress existing in the wide 
region ravaged by the famine. In Van and Bitlis alone 
there were 12,000 men, women, and children absolutel 
destitute who had parted with everything they possessed, 
and this is not an exceptional case. 

Since the working of the Government Railway from 
Scutari to Ismidt on the Asiatic coast has passed into the 
hands of an English company, many important improve- 
ments have been made, both as regards the working of the 
line and the condition of the workmen and emp/oyés gene- 
rally. Under the management of the Turks the line was 
allowed to fall into such a state of dilapidation that travellin 
on it was a serious risk. The traffic receipts were swept o 
every day, so that there was no money to pay the workmen 
or buy materials. But the English company has changed 
all that ; the works have been = into reasonably fair order, 
wages are regularly paid, and habits of thrift and economy 
are strongly inculcated. The Secretary of the Administra- 
tion has set on foot a project for a savings bank, 
which is sponsored by several wealthy and responsible 
men, with Mr. Foster, C.B., of the Imperial Ottoman Bank, as 
president. Deposits from one piastre upwards will be received, 
and interest allowed at the rate of 3 per cent. This, I believe, 
is the first attempt to establish a savings bank in this country, 
and it certainly deserves every encouragement. As a matter 
of course, croakers are not wanting who shake their heads, 
and doubt its utility in a country where living from hand to 
mouth is the order of the day, forgetting that everything 
must have a beginning. It is true that the working classes 
in the East, as a rule, are spendthrifts, and seldom look to 
the future ; but there are some, without doubt, who are able 
to save a little, and they generally hide their money away 
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until it amounts to a sufficient sum to lend out, at high 
interest, on mortgage of houses, or jewels, and this is done 
in the most secret manner, for it is not a safe thing to be 
considered rich. To such, and to those whose piastre or 
para economics have hardly seemed worth collecting, there 
can be no doubt that the new bank, when once it is under- 
stood, will prove a boon, and the system may in time extend 
to the provinces, where an old rag buried at the foot of a 
tree, or deep down under the hearthstone, has hitherto done 
duty for a Milner safe and a strong room. 








OUR PARIS LETTER. 


Paris: Wednesday. 


Notwithstanding the unanimous and clear vote of the 
Chamber on M. Antonin Proust’s interpellation, the Répud- 
ligue Francaise still continues to attack M. Barthélemy 
Saint-Hilaire, and to insist on at least the active diplomatic 
interference of the Government in the Greek Question. The 
Palais Bourbon organ maintains that a foreign policy is 
necessary to the Republic, and the persistency with which it 
reiterates its opposition to the ideas of non-intervention 
naturally excites alarm. The vote of the Deputies was sig- 
nificant enough, one might have thought, but unfortunately 
the strong conviction that it is by the occult influences 
which have their source at the Palais Bourbon that the 
Cabinet is moved and the destinies of the country guided, 
remains unshaken. The language adopted by the journals 
which are notoriously in his service has left hardly any 
doubt that M. Gambetta considered the vote of confidence 
given to the Minister of Foreign Affairs as a check to him- 
self personally, and unless, as is rumoured, he seizes the 
first opportunity—or makes one—to pronounce another 
pacific speech, the impression will remain unremoved that he 
‘desires the adoption of an active foreign policy, that is, of a 
policy of intervention, especially in the Eastern Question. If 
such be not his views it is inconceivable that he should not 
set all uneasiness and misconception at rest, either by com- 
pelling his organs to adopt another tone, or by making a 
distinct, unmistakable declaration of pacific views. Both 
courses are equally easy to him; but instead of adopting 
them he has allowed a belief to be disseminated, and to gain 
ground since it took place, that the vote of the Chamber 
really counts for little or nothing. The public, he certainly 
knows, attribute to the utterances of papers, which are 
notoriously in his confidence, nearly as much importance as 
if they fell from his lips. And he must be very sure, indeed, 
of the strength of his position, and of his popularity, if he 
can afford to have both injured by the campaign which the 
République Francaise and other Opportunist journals con- 
tinue to carry on in favour of a meddling foreign policy. 

In the course of a fortnight or so M. Bardoux’s motion 
for returning to the old system of voting by scrutin de liste 
will probably come on for discussion, as it stands on the 
orders of the day since Saturday. The prevalent impression is 
that it will be carried, and the Conservatives, after the most 
elaborate and minute calculation as to its likely effect, are, I 
am assured on good authority, confident that it will rather 
benefit than injure their present positionin the Chamber. They 
count on gaining several seats, and estimate that the only 
very appreciable result of the abolition of the scrutin d’arron- 
dissement will be a notable decrease of the election expenses 
of candidates, a boon to be heartily welcomed on all hands. 
A rumour has been set afloat, as a kind of da/lon d’essat, 
that a scheme for partial renewal of the Chamber every three 
years will be introduced at the same time as M. Bardoux’s 
proposal. Such a process is at absolute variance with the 
principles of universal suffrage, and though it has: been 
seriously discussed in the press, is not likely to meet with 
favour ; still there is every possibility that the plan may be 
brought forward by a group of Deputies on their own 
responsibility without any prospect of support from influential 
quarters. . 

From the vote by which the Chamber decided to pass 
to the consideration of its clauses, an impression was 
momentarily created that the Divorce Bill had a chance 
of being accepted this time by the Deputies. The Govern- 
ment had, however, abstained from pronouncing their views, 
and as in the present position of affairs the first point to be 
ascertained with regard to any question is what M. Gam- 
betta thinks of it, there was evident significance in the 
retirement of the President from his chair when the Bill was 
called on for discussion. The first rumour started after his 
disappearance was that he intended speaking during the 
debate ; but as he remained absent the second day, not even 
appearing in the House, this soon gave way to another and 
more plausible one, namely, that M. Gambetta was afraid 
his opinion might transpire during the discussion, or be in 


some degree prejudged. The declaration by which M. — 


Cazot opposed the Bill on the part of the Government as 


“ inopportune,” and M, Brisson’s sgeee to it, proved the 


latter surmise correct. M. Gambetta has reserved to him- 
self the possibility of adopting any course on the divorce 
oe that may seem most advisable to him in the future, 

e can hardly be blamed for playing his cards well ; 
but his action in this case, unimportant though it may 
seem at the first glance, shows how anomalous it is 


to have the leader of the majority installed in the © 


place of president. During the debate on a bill fraught with 
the deepest interest to the entire community, he had to cede 
his place to one of his deputies, lest he might betray 
opinions he may later on find it convenient to change. As 
for the measure itself, its ultimate fate cannot be fore- 
shadowed from its present rejection. Evidently, the Senate 
would not have passed it this session, perhaps even it would 
not have been discussed at the Luxembourg. The Minister 
of Justice went no further than to say that with the electoral 
campaign in view, it would be unwise to bring such a burning 
question as divorce before the country ; the enemies of the 
Republic might make profit out of it. M. Brisson virtually 
repeated the same views, but he also made no concealment 
of his personal hostility to the innovation, a declaration 
which has not improved his position with a large circle of 
his political friends. From what has taken place, I am 
inclined to think the ultimate success of the measure certain, 
and within a comparatively brief period ; if, at furthest, the 
second session of the new Parliament does not establish the 
law of divorce in France, I am a very poor prophet. 


M. Dugué de la Fauconnerie, as your readers are aware, 
has asked his constituents at Mortagne (Orne) to approve 
his secession from Bonapartism to the Republic by re-elect- 
ing him. The case was such a peculiar one that the Re- 
publicans there—or at least a section of them—felt puzzled 
as to the course they should adopt, and in their perplexity 
consulted M. Gambetta. The leader of the majority—for it 
was, of course, in that capacity, and not as President of the 
Chamber, that he acted—expressed the opinion that, his 
conversion being apparently sincere, the neophyte ought not 
to encounter resistance from the Republican party at Mor- 
tagne, and for some days there was every probability that in 
consequence of the potent support thus given him, M. 
Dugué would “ walk over.” To everybody’s surprise, how- 
ever, and to M. Gambetta’s above all, I should say, a general 
meeting of the Republican delegates of the Circumscription 
has completely thrown over the advice thus tendered, has 
disavowed the ex-Bonapartist, and has chosen another 
candidate to be the Republican champion. This un- 
expected check for M. Gambetta has been the subject of 
much comment in the lobbies of the Chamber during the 
last day or two, but it is not necessary to exaggerate its 
significance. Should it create a split in the Republican 
ranks the Conservatives ought to know how to profit by the 
opportunity—but this would be expecting a great deal from 
them, I admit. 

It can hardly cause wonder if M. Gambetta’s projects, 
and especially the prospect of his soon being the actual as 
he is at present the virtual Dictator here, create a feeling of 
mistrust at Berlin. Prince Bismarck is fully aware of the 
deep scheme which underlies all his home and foreign 
policy ; but a notable incident has just occurred to show 
how much the French Government desire to hush up any 
revelations on the subject. The Berlin correspondent of a 
Conservative paper here, sent on the 4th inst. a telegram to 
his journal, which stated that M. Gambetta was most 
anxious to win the good graces of the German Chancellor, 
and with that object in view intended soon to visit Vienna, 
and enlist, if possible, Austro-Hungarian statesmen as 
mediators for him with the Prince. This telegram never 
reached its destination, and the sender received a notifica- 
tion that it had been intercepted at Paris by superior order, 
so that he had to communicate its contents to his paper by 
letter. You see that the old arbitrary proceedings for im- 
posing a gag on the Press, which were so decried 
during the time of the Empire, are still in vogue 
under the Republic, liberal though it professes to be. In 
the case under notice the blunder committed by the 
Administration only served to cause a delay of three days in 
the publication of the news, but at the same time it attracted 
notice to the correspondent’s assertion, and gave import- 
ance to the confirmation which it received almost imme- 
diately from the Vienna Presse. That journal, in fact, 
published an article stating that in German political circles 
the probability of the Empire being soon brought face to 
face with a “ Gambettist France” darkened the future with 
heavy clouds, “so deep is the mistrust inspired by the 
schemes and plans of the coming President of the Republic.” 
The Vienna sheet then repeated the rumour that M. 
Gambetta contemplates entering into relations with the 
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German Chancellerie through the intermediary of the 
Austro-Hungarian Cabinet, and that he will for that purpose 
probably go to Vienna during the Easter vacation. Such a 
step would be only in accordance with the efforts he is 
ool on all sides, both at home and abroad, to fortify in 
every peetene way the position of personal preponderance 
which he expects will be conferred on him by the general 
election next autumn. I should be surprised, however, if 
so careful a tactician were to court the defeat which is in store 
for him at Berlin, should he seek to enter into favour there. 





THE EXAMINER OF PLAYS. 


—_——_—_—__— 
“THE COLONEL” AT THE PRINCE OF WALES'S. 


One of the most amusing plays now before the public is 
that which Mr. Burnand has just produced at the Prince of 
Wales’s theatre. In it he has satirised with infinite humour 
the nincompoops of the modern esthetic school, the feeble 
shambling creatures who are so well depicted for us by Mr. 
Du Maurier in the pages of Punch, It has been said that 
this sort of thing will not be understood by the public, but, 
as a matter of fact, playg oers are not such absolute noodles, 
and do not live so much out of the world as such a supposi- 
tion would imply, while the fun of the piece will be patent 
even to people who have never heard of Maudle and Postle- 
thwaite. It is an amusing piece in itself, but, of course, 
becomes doubly so when we appreciate the satire, and know, 
as it were, the originals of the characters so cleverly pre- 
sented on the stage. 

‘‘ The Colonel” is founded on a French play, entitled “Un 
Mari 4 la Campagne,” which has already been rendered into 
English as “The Serious Family.” The latter piece, how- 
ever, Mr. Burnand has completely ignored, and has gone to 
the French, only taking, however, from it the groundwork of 
his plot, and rearing upon it what is in its treatment and 
dialogue an original play. The story is as follows :—Mr. 
Lambert Streyke, an zesthetic humbug, and his nephew, 
Basil Giorgione, who was originally a chemist’s assistant, are 
installed in the house of a Mr. Forrester, because his 
mother-in-law, Lady Tompkins, and his wife Olive, are 
smitten with the mania for estheticism. The two im- 
postors rule the family greatly to the disgust of Mr. 
Forrester, who protests, but in vain, against the insane 
decorations, and the “consummately utter” nonsense 
which is talked in his presence. Things are in this con- 
dition when a guest arrives, Colonel Wood, of the United 
States Cavalry, who, seeing the state of bondage in which 
his friend is held, resolves to assist him. Before, however, 
he can do anything he is himself turned out of the house at 
the instigation of old Streyke, Lady Tompkins pronouncing 
the Colonel a Philistine, and her daughter reluctantly allow- 
ing her husband’s friend to go to an hotel. In the next act 
we see Forrester consoling himself for the dulness of an 
zesthetic household in the society of a lively widow, Mrs. 
Blyth, and hither, too, comes the Colonel, who is discovered 
to be an old lover of the lady’s. He has previously warned 
his friend Forrester that he is not doing right in flirting 
with Mrs. Blyth, and he urges him, further, to try and regain 
his proper position in his own house. Presently Mrs. 
Forrester comes in, to be joined in a few minutes by her 
mother and Mr. Streyke, her errand being to ask the widow 
to join in some esthetic movement, anda terrible dénoiment 
takes place when her husband is discovered making 
arrangements for the dinner which is to be held in the 
widow’s honour, as it is her birthday. In the next act there 
is an amusing scene between Streyke and his charming 
nephew, who has been indulging in some non-zsthetic 
liquors, while the old man has run up a long bill at a neigh- 
bouring eating-house, though he professes to live upon 
nothing but lilies. Mrs. Forrester has written to the Colonel 
asking his aid to effect an understanding between herself 
and her husband, but the wily Streyke has intercepted the 
letter. Unfortunately, however, he leaves it on the table 
with other papers, among which is his bill for all sorts of 
delicacies at the restaurant ; and the Colonel, finding both, 
carefully encloses the bill in the letter and puts it 


back in its place. Thus, at the end of the play, 
when Streyke tells Lady Tompkins that her undutiful 
daughter has been writing to the Colonel, produces the 
letter, and bids her read it, she does so, and to her horror 
discovers the bills which tell how the old impostor has been 
gormandising. So Streyke is ignominiously kicked out with 
Basil Giorgione, and the Colonel and Forrester, having made 
arrangements for a carpet dance, Mrs. Forrester goes away 
to take off her esthetic habiliments and appear in a ball 
dress, and the play comes to an end amid general rejoicing. 
A summary of the plot, however, gives no idea of the way 
in which Mr. Burnand pokes fun at the esthetes in this 
piece. The women are dressed like the enthusiasts who 
frequent the Grosvenor Gallery on the day of the private 
view ; their talk is an admirable parody of the jargon in- 
dulged in by the esthetic art critics of the period; their 
postures resemble those of certain actresses, whose highest 
aim is to be “intense,” and the whole of the piece is a 
serious burlesque upon the esthetic school of to-day. So 
admirably, indeed, is the tone of this society caught, that we 
can hardly see the grouping and hear the inane speeches put 
into the mouths of the characters in the first act without a 
shudder, while in the later scenes the author’s sparkling and 
amusing dialogue carries all before it. There is no class of 
people at the present day who lay themselves more open to 
ridicule than the devotees of zstheticism, and they are cer- 
tainly not spared in this piece. Mr. Burnand has, indeed, 
done on the stage what Mr. Du Maurier has with his pencil, 
and the roars of laughter which greeted each hit at the 
zesthetes must have told him how his shafts had gone home, 
and how he was successful in rendering these artistic im- 
postors supremely ridiculous. 

Much, of course, in a piece like this depends upon the 
acting. A drama that while serious in itself is intended to 
burlesque a certain class of people, must be played with all 
gravity, and those to whom the representation of “The 
Colonel” is entrusted at the Prince of Wales’s carry out the 
author’s ideas with fidelity ‘and precision. Mrs. Leigh 
Murray and Miss Myra Holme, attired in the most correctly 
zesthetic style, depict the disciples of Mr. Streyke in the 
most amusing fashion, and seem wholly in earnest in their 
adoration of that consummate old humbug. Miss Grahame, 
who plays the small part of Mr. Forrester’s sister, is bright 
and vivacious, and the same may be said of Miss Amy 
Roselle, in the more important ré/e of the widow, Mrs. 
Blyth, though she should guard against a tendency to 
affectation. Mr. Coghlan gave a capital picture of the 
Colonel, playing with the air and manner of a po'ished 
gentleman, though here and there he was a little too serious, 
and the impersonation would have gained, to my thinking, 
by a lighter touch. Still, the part was soundly played, and 
the dialogue well and incisively delivered. Mr. Fernandez 
is seldom seen in such parts as Lambert Streyke, but 
certainly succeeded in presenting a very forcible picture of 
the old impostor. Mr. Herbert played Mr. Forrester 
pleasantly and effectively, and Mr. Rowland Buckstone was 
amusing as Basil Giorgione, old Streyke’s nephew. A word 
must be said for the very zsthetic picture, supposed to be 
painted of this young gentleman, which is hung in Mrs. 


Forrester’s drawing-room. It is, I believe, by a Mr. 
Padgett, and is one of the cleverest caricatures of Mr. 


' Burne-Jones’s daring flights into imaginative anatomy that 


I ever saw—it ought to find a home in the Grosvenor 
Gallery. H, SAVILE CLARKE, 


MUSIC. 

The second part of the series of winter concerts at the 
Crystal Palace promises to be of special excellence, and the 
first of the eight symphonies which poor Schubert left in 
sufficiently complete form for performance being given in 
sequential order, will at once recommend itself to the notice 
of every amateur who is a real lover of art, and not a sham 
“ sesthetic.” Schubert’s history is a sad, but yet an enlighten- 
ing one. It shows us how dear his art was to him—his dear 
companion in his happy moments, his solace in tribulation 
and sorrow—and also teaches us how impossible it would 
have been for this poor labourer to have done what he did 
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without the stimulus of poverty. Just as some poor people 
keep to their beds when they cannot afford fires, so did 
Schubert fly to his music as the nepenthe which relieved him 
from hunger and care, There is more true romance in the 
history of the unfortunate (but gloriously fortunate in his 
wondrous gifts) son of the impoverished Viennese school- 
master, than is to be found in the sickly sentimentalism of 
the stories of consumptive pianists. Fancy what a thing 
must it have been for the lad, whose thoughts were burning 
for utterance, to have been prevented from giving them vent, 
because he had no music paper, nor credit sufficient to pro- 
cure any! Think, also, of the author of the “ Erl King” 
and the “ Wanderer” writing to his elder brother, asking 
for a few kreutzers wherewith to buy an apple and a roll ! 
These are the kind of records which grieve the heart when 
they are read, and rouse usto angerat the neglect which was the 
share of the composer ; but at the same time the hypothesis 
may be started, What would Schubert have been apart from 
his poverty? An interesting discussion might be maintained 
by the speculative in order to show that his poorness of 
pocket was proportionate to his wealth of ideas, and suffi- 
cient reasons might be adduced from published biographies to 
show that he was better without money than with it. 
Schubert sought truth where many another has sought it, 
and the moments of his indalgence were aot without their 
special humour. For instance, one of his favourit: tricks 
was sweeping a lot of glass from off the shelves of the wine- 
shop which he patronised—though Herr Kreissle von Helborn 
tells us that he always paid for his damiges—and another 
was leaving the Kellner to guess by th: number of fingers 
extended under the table how many pints of wine had to be 
paid for. These excesses, however, could only have been 
exceptional, else Schubert, dying at thirty-one, could never 
have left behind him the marvellous legacy of six hundred 
songs, nine symphonies (one only sketched out, another only 
completed as far as the first two movements), many operas, 
masses, Cantatas, hymns, and chamber compositions. The 
story of Handel’s rapidity at work is familiar in the ear as 
household words, but Hiindel never waited to think; if he 
had not a theme ready to his pen, he borrowed one that he 
remembered, and rushed along with it, making it important 
by reason of his consummate art. But Schubert's invention 
was exuberant, and to its teeming growth the only fault of 
the composer—that of prolixity—is to be laid. With regard 


to the symphonies, I can do no better than to reproduce the 
words of the programme-books :— 


Of the eight symphonies which Schubert is known to have 
composed two only have yet been printed, viz. the two movements 
which are all that were completed of the Symphony in B minor, 
and the great work in C major, which is so justly the pride of the 
Saturday Concerts. The manuscript copies of the other six are the 
possession of the Crystal Palace Company alone. They have been 
acquired at the expenditure of much trouble and cost, but mainly 
through a series of fortunate circumstances, and by the kind indul- 
gence of the collectors and guardians of the Schubert autograph 
treasures in Vienna, who have been good enough to allow copies to 
be made for use at these concerts only. One of the symphonies 
was the fruit of a journey undertaken during the past autumn. 

These works range in date from Schubert’s seventeenth year to 
the last few months of his life—hs was only thirty-one when he died ; 
and they are interesting not only on account of the melody, imagi- 
nation, and sentiment which breathe in every movement, but as a 
study of the progressive development of one of the most remarkable 
geniuses in the whole Pantheon of music. They are also remark- 
able for the singular fact, which is unfortunately almost certain, 
that owing to the poverty of their author, and the want of con- 
sideration in which he lived up to the time of his death, he had 
probably never heard one of them in the orchestra, or enjoyed 
any means beyond that of the inward ear of testing the success of 
his orchestral combinations and effects. There is no parallel to 
this in musical history. Several of them, indeed, have never yet 
been played entire. 


The first symphony, played on Saturday last, is, as might 
be imagined, cast in the mould of “ Papa” Haydn. The 
slow movement and the minuet are both graceful and 
melodious, but the work is otherwise unimportant. It shows 
us, however, the inherent power which Schubert possessed 
of dealing with the orchestra, and which he could not have 
derived from tuition. The following symphonies will be 
listened to with pleasure. 

At the Popular Concert of Monday last Herr Ignaz Briill 
made his reappearance, bringing with him his pianoforte 
trio in E flat, Op. 14. This is more pedantic than pleasing, 
and did not give me any better idea than that previously 
entertained of the composer of “The Golden Cross.” 


Verdi’s quartett was also done, and there were only four 
encores during the evening. Miss Friedlander was the 
vocalist. 

Mr. Sims Reeves’s first “farewell” ballad concert passed 
off happily enough at St. James’s Hall on Tuesday evening. 
The great English tenor never sang more gloriously, and 
Mr. Herbert Reeves took another stride in the direction of 
popularity. Miss Minnie Hauk, of “ Carmen” notoriety ; 
Miss Helen d’Alton, one of the very foremost contraltos 
of the day; and Mr. Ar:hur Oswald, a highly cultivated 
baritone singer, took part in the performance. Mr. Sydney 
Smith did some piano business, and Mr. Sidney Naylor 
played the accompaniments to perfection. Nor should 
mention of the excellent way in which the London Vocal 
Union sang some part-songs be omitted. 

Mr. Charles Hallé’s first concert with his Manchester men 
on Saturday night was an emphatic success, and Goldmark’s 
“Rustic Wedding” symphony was so much enjoyed that 
hear it is to be played at the next concert, on the 19th inst. 

DESMOND L. RYAN. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


CODIFICATION. 


To the Editor of the EXAMINER. 


S1R,—Why have we ne code? is the universal cry of all 
whose misfortune leads them into the mazy intricacies of our 
law! And with twofold energy is this cry repeated by him. 
who has entered the list with the fair hope of winning his 
cause, and has come out a defeated suitor with the sole satis- 
faction that his case has set at rest perhaps one disputed 
point of law which had till then remained undecided. He 
naturally exclaims, Had there been a code I could have had. 
(or at least my adviser would have had) perfectly distinct 
views of the law on my case; whilst as it is we entered on 
our course with doubt, and we come out of it defeated. 

The question of Codification is one of such great import- 
ance to the community at large that one wonders the com- 
munity does not take more active steps towards obtaining that 
which most other highly civilised countries possess to a 
greater or less degree. It cannot be conceived that there are 
many who really object to the codification of our law as 
theoretically wrong, but the question, though a very import- 
ant one, is not much considered by those whom it concerns 
most—the public. For the public, in this as in other matters 
requiring a special knowledge or a personal interest to be 
entertaining, do not trouble themselves much about those 
things which they do not understand. When, however, an 
individual is bitten by the unsatisfactory state of the law, 
be it real or imaginary, this reform is the first he calls for as 
the panacea of all ills). The expediency of a code taken as an 
abstract proposition is one which few or none will deny. For 
a code is the highest step of legal development to which a 
society can attain, being the last step in the legal system 
towards human legal perfection. We have seen this in the 
ancient world by the example afforded us in the Roman 
Empire, whose jurisprudence was perfected by the well- 
known Code of Justinian, which has been handed down to 
the present day, and which, as the last of many codes pub- 
lished under the Empire, is the best to which the Romans 
attained ; though even this code, to the critical eye of the 
jurist, falls far short of what a code ought to be. But if 
codification is considered as a concrete question, that is, its 
applicability to this or that community, the proposition 
immediately becomes a debatable one. For is not the 
legal system of the given community fit for codification? 
will any improvement in the law arise from the change? are 
questions which immediately arise. No doubt a good code 
would be an infinite advantage over the chaos of judiciary 
law, on which statute law is stuck patch-wise, which we at 
present possess, in which subjects of all kinds, and totally 
unconnected with each other, are to be found side by side; 
so that the probable law on any given legal topic resembles. 
the vertical section of a geological formation. We have only 
to take down from the shelf of any law library a volume of 
the statutes for any year, and we shall find that side by side, 
without any method, statutes of all descriptions are arranged. 
‘The piecing together of statutes passed in different cen- 
turies, and of cases decided at different periods, and without 
any reference whatever to each other, involves, no doubt, a 
great display of ingenuity, but is a cause of uncertainty 
in the law which should not exist, whilst it entails ex- 
pense and delay on suitors, which, if a good code existed, 
and precedents were no longer regarded, would never be 
incurred. 

The unsatisfactory state of doubt, in which so much of our 
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law lies, demands ne some step towards codifica- 
tion. We must consider the present chaos, not with the best 
possible code that can be mages. but the best possible 
which could be produced under the circumstances by an 
attempt at codification. That a code is no easy composition 
is a fact so clear that no one who has at all reflected on the 
subject will deny it. The difficulty of making a good statute 


is such that many drawn by the most eminent lawyers of 


their day have cost enormous sums of money, spent in litiga- 
tion, to decide their meaning. Examples are numberless, 


but perhaps the best known is the celebrated Statute of 


Frauds, which was drawn by three of the first lawyers in 
Charles II.’s reign ; the interpretation of which, it has been 
said, has cost enough to pay a king’s ransom. To conceive 
distinctly the general purposes of a statute, and to carry them 
out in the subordinate provisions so as to express them in 
perfectly adequate language, is a matter of great delicacy 
and extreme difficulty. For the technical part of legislation 


is ee harder than the ethical. Hence the task of 


drawing a good code would be no light one. Men would be 
required competent to the task, whose time would be con- 
stantly occupied with its development. 


Besides these numerous difficulties which are in the way of 


a good code, one hears the objectors to a code say that it must 
necessarily be incomplete, and, therefore, unsatisfactory. 
But is not this objection applicable to all law, and can it in 
justice be applied to codified law to a greater extent than to 
judiciary law? The assumed failure of the French and other 
European codes does not either prove or disprove the inad- 
visability of codification. For, imperfect as the French code 
may be, it is universally admitted that it is infinitely better 
than the confusion which preceded it ; and its faults, such as 
they are, are peculiar to itself and not inherent in the nature 
of codes. The code failed (if it may be said to have failed) 
from its faulty construction, and from causes violating the 
first principles on which a code should be made: its total 
want of definitions of its technical terms and explanations 
of its leading principles and the distinctions upon which 
they were founded. The tacit manner in which they were 
borrowed from the old law makes it a mere abstract instead 
of a codification of the old law. It has played rather the 
part of a digest than a code. Our law being identical with 
our legal history, there will be required no small influence to 
break down a barrier of prejudice and simplify it into a code. 
That a code of our law is possible, has been proved by the 
success which has attended the Indian Code drawn by 
English lawyers, though no doubt much is due to the 
freedom from feudal peculiarities with which they. were able 
to start, and to the fact that as skilled lawyers, accustomed 
to our complicated and overgrown jurisprudence, they were 
able to retain what was best in the English law and omit the 
rest. No one denies the present unsatisfactory state of 
affairs, where the opinion of a lawyer as to the position of 
the law, on any given question, depends on the comparison 
of fifty cases, all more or less bearing on the subject. 

No small step has been taken towards codification by the 
many useful statutes that have been passed consolidating 
the law on various subjects, and repealing the statutes con- 
taining the same provisions in different years, such as the 
Settled Estates Act, 1877, which consolidated and repealed 
five prior Acts, thus replacing them by one statute. The 
publication of the statutes in a logically arranged form, and 
digests of reported cases, are all steps towards the prepara- 
tion of a general digest of the law from which a code could 
be framed. For without a digest no lawyer, be he ever so 
well read, can have a perfect and comprehensive knowledge 
of the law, without which all attempts at codification must 
fail. A digest is convertible into a code by consolidation, 
for it is nothing more nor less than an imperfectly developed 
code. The code, if one should be prepared, must of neces- 
sity be drawn by a legal council; and though its work would 
have to be approved by Parliament, the discussion of it, 
clause by clause, would not be necessary or possible. The 
council which drew the code should remain a permanent 
one, by which means modifications from time to time might 
be introduced into the code as required, so as to prevent a 
crop of subsidiary law springing up, which always must occur 
wherever no provision is made for adapting and improving 
the law to suit altered circumstances. 

The difficulties of providing a good code are, indeed, 
great, but not insuperable, whilst the advantages derived 
from possessing one would be beneficial both to the lawyer 
and to the public ; for the former would know the law he 
administered thoroughly, and thus could advise without 
hesitation, whilst the latter would not be, as now is the case, 
a complete puppet in the hands of its legal advisers. For 
the future, we must hope that law reform, which is now so 
much talked about, will steadily tend towards codification, 
the necessity of which, in a legal system professing to have 


approached perfection, cannot be doubted. X. 


THE LITERARY EXAMINER. 


THE ZULU WAR. 


In Zululand with the British. By C. L. Norris-Newman. W. 
H. Allen and Co, 


It has been said, and with much truth, that England 





is about the only nation in the world perpetually at war. 


We have always some campaign or other, sometimes two 
or three, upon our hands. The war is generally one into 
which we have been dragged or driven by forces but little 
under our own control. Now it is the blundering policy 
of shortsighted statesmen at home, looking more to party 
triumphs than to broad issues of imperial welfare ; now 
it is the imprudence and wrongheaded recklessness of our 
representatives abroad. In each case the same cry of 
urgency is raised. Some outlying region of our vast 
dominions is in imminent jeopardy ; British interests are 
threatened ; British prestige is in danger of eclipse; and 
it is our manifest duty to rush incontinently to arms. 
What heavy burthens this continual appeal to force im- 
poses upon the country is unpleasantly brought home to 
peaceful citizens when the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
adds a few pence to the income-tax to eke out his 
budget. Cu bono? is then the cry; we recognise the 
futility of our efforts and own that we shall never again 
be tempted to declare war. Yet it is an ill wind which 
blows nobody good. These vexatious small wars may 
be inordinately costly and too commonly barren of 
positive results, but to one class at least they are pro- 
fitable in the extreme. They are a boon to book-makers ; 
they give an extraordinary impetus to a certain kind of 
literary artists. While they are in progress and for some 
time after they are concluded, they keep writerseof every 
category perpetually busy. Reports, pamphlets, descrip- 
tive narratives, official accounts, all these issue in rapid 
succession from the press. Nearly every one who took 
part in the campaign, and a great many who did not, 
feel constrained to rush at once into print. There is 
first of all the fierce onslaught of fault-finders, impelled 
by motives political, public-spirited or personal ; then 
the long-drawn and too often dreary vindication of the 
officials, whose character and conduct of affairs has been 
justly or unjustly impugned. Next come the host of 
eye-witnesses, many of whom consider that their own 
observation of events, likely to become historical, entitles 
them to describe them at more or less length ; and this, 
too, without regard to special fitness for the task, and 
whether gifted with graphic powers, or recording their 
impressions in the dullest and baldest prose. Last of all, 
there is the more ambitious effort of the serious and 
painstaking writer ; the would-be historian of the war, 
who proceeds more slowly, and seeks to utilise the mine 
of wealth which other labourers have explored by the 
production of a really valuable and exhaustive work. 
The volume which Mr. Norris-Newman has given us 
belongs more particularly to the penultimate class. He 
has sought, to use his own words, to confine himself to a 
concise description of facts as they occurred, and as he 
saw them without going into any detailed criticisms. 
“ The work does not pretend to be a complete history 
—military, political, and general—of the war, its causes 
and effects.” Nor is it, the author kindly tells us, as 
voluminous as he had first intended. But, as the book 
consists of upwards of three hundred large and closely- 
printed pages, the whole without index, or table of 
matter to throw light upon a somewhat involved and 
uninteresting text, we may be thankful for small mercies 
and grateful to Mr. Newman for not giving us any more. 
The work is, indeed, little better than a collection of 
newspaper letters strung together according to the 
sequence of events. All these, however, are recorded 
with a minuteness which at times verges upon prolixity, 
but which will probably constitute the chief value of the 
book. Mr. Newman omits nothing ; where he has been 
unable to speak within his own cognisance, he draws upon 
the experiences of others. He gives the fullest details 
of every movement, the strength and composition of 
every column or body of troops ; the names of all staff 
officers; the names also of all the war correspondents, 
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and of the journals to which they belon 
yet to come, the Napier or Kinglake who may essay to 
chronicle this, ps the most serious of all our little 
wars, Mr. Norris-Newman’s contribution to its literature 
will be found extremely useful. But to the ordi- 
nary reader, who asks to be amused as well as 
instructed, to be reminded forcibly and by vigorous 
phrases of the more salient features of the campaign, 
while the lesser and more unimportant events are 
eneralised or only briefly indicated, Mr. Newman’s 
k will be rather difficult to digest. Yet there are 
many passages which will repay perusal; some thrilling 
incidents are strikingly well told ; moreover, although our 
author has refrained from comment or conclusion, some 
of the facts as he enunciates them are in the nature of an 
indictment against leaders who undoubtedly erred. The 
account of the march to Isandhlwana, with the terrible 
catastrophe which followed, is in itself a strong accusation 
against Lord Chelmsford, although the writer may not 
have intended it as such. The neglect to entrench the 
camp was clearly the general’s, the actual commandant 
or brigadier of this central column might be also to 
blame, but nothing can exonerate the superior officer who 
is present and does not protest when his own explicit 
orders have been disobeyed. It is now well established 
that among the preliminary instructions issued before the 
invasion of Zululand it was distinctly laid down that camps 
must be in all cases made safe against attack. The 
order was Lord Chelmsford’s own. Why did he permit 
it to be neglected at Isandhlwana under his own eyes? 
But it is abundantly clear from Mr. Newman’s account of 
the following day’s operations, as it is indeed from most 
of the published narratives, that Lord Chelmsford was 
in entire ignorance of the whereabouts of his enemy, that 
although the Zulus were in overwhelming strength 
within a_ stone’s-throw, he suffered himself to be 
decoyed to a distance with his main force, leaving 
a fraction of it to be utterly destroyed. So com- 
pletely was he out-generalled, that but for the merest 
luck he would have been overtaken by a similar irre- 
trievable disaster. There is no part of Mr. Newman’s 
narrative more deeply interesting than that which 
recounts, from hour to hour, the proceedings of Lord 
Chelmsford and his command on that eventful day. At 
the very time when the camp was in such imminent 
danger, when news came to hand through prisoners that 
an immense army had been expected from Ulundi, when 
heavy firing even was heard from Isandhlwana, the 
general and his principal staff officers were satisfied to 
gaze through their glasses upon the camp and conclude, 
because the white tents still stood, that all there was 
well. A very graphic description follows of the terrible 
night spent upon the scene of slaughter. Mr. Newman 
was one of those who lay there starving, dejected, almost 
despairing, longing for daylight, yet dreading it, not 
knowing what awful sights, what new horrors perchance, 
it might bring. A still more touching account of the 
whole of this sad catastrophe is to be found in these 
pages. It is from the pen of Colonel Black, of the 24th, 
an officer who greatly distinguished himself in the cam- 
paign, and whose painful duty it was to revisit Isandhl- 
wana to bury the dead. Colonel Black’s despatch is a 
masterpiece of military composition, and fully deserves 
to be extracted in full. Space forbids us to give more 
than one glowing passage—that which tells of the last 
struggle :— 

‘* The record of death shows heavily here,”’ says Colonel Black 
of one spot, ‘‘and not ignobly is it written. Here and there 
around a waggon, here and there around a tree, a group had formed 
and stood at bay. Shoulder to shoulder they fired their last 
cartridge, shoulder to shoulder they plied the steel, side by side 
their bones are lying, and tell the tale. But other evidence is 
forthcoming, and I have heard from those who saw and live how 


erg our countrymen sold their lives, how fiercely fighting they 
ell.”’ 


It is much to Mr. Newman's credit, and adds greatly to 
the value of his book that he has incorporated in his 
pages this and other accounts from the many actors in 
this eventful war. 

With all the remaining episodes of the campaign, great 
and small, the author deals as with this the first 


To writers 





terrible incident. He writes always at considerable 
length, and there is often but a morsel of bread to many 
bucketsful of strongly diluted sack. But the crumbs are 
worth picking up at times ; for those who follow the 
author closely through his detailed account of the relief 
of Etshowe, in which he himself took part, and 
where he had the honour of being the first to grasp 
Pearson by the hand, or who read the spirited account — 
of the sharp attack made on Wood at Kambula, will be 
rewarded for their pains. There is another long and 
scarcely so interesting account of the disaster at the 
Itombi River, while Lord Chelmsford’s final advance 
and successful combat at Ulundi are told with com- 
mendable precision. A number of clear and very 
excellent plans of the battlefields, and a large map of the 
theatre of war, add very greatly to the elucidation of 
the text, and give more value to the book than do the 
indifferent photographs of the two generals, Chelmsford 
and Wolseley, men whose features are already sufficiently 
well known. A copious appendix, moreover, which 
gives, among other documents, the proceedings of the 
court-martial upon Captain Carey, with many of the 


general orders and despatches issued by staff and subor- 
dinate leaders, tend much to the completeness of Mr. 


Newman's work. ‘The story of the pursuit of Cetewayo 
again, with his capture and subsequent treatment, will 
be read with interest, which is not the less when it is 
remembered that poor Poole, who was the captive 
monarch’s friend and keeper, has just met his death upon 
African soil. Cetewayo’s conversations, as recorded 
here, may serve some day to illuminate the more 
obscure passages in this somewhat extraordinary war ; 
and the future writer, who seeks to apportion praise or 
blame by fixing the proper responsibility on the several 
public servants concerned, will be grateful to Mr. New- 
man for having preserved the Zulu king’s utterances. 
But it is doubtful whether this book will have any 


general success. It appears somewhat late in the day. 
The public is already saturated with Zulu literature, and 


not even the fresh interest attaching to South African 


affairs from the new complications in the Transvaal will 
suffice to give renewed popularity to a subject already 
nearly threadbare. 


ASPHODEL. 


Asphodel: a Novel. By the Author of ‘‘ Lady Audley’s Secret,” 
&e. 3vols. J. and R, Maxwell. 


“Asphodel” differs in many particulars from the 


general class of Miss Braddon’s books. It is interesting, 
as they all are; but it depends for this interest, not on 
ingenious intricacy of plot, but on a clever delineation of 
character. We have a man and a girl, the hero and 


heroine, Gerald and Daphne, endowed with much the 
same character—bright, joyous, impulsive, wilful ; we see 
them both struggling with the same temptation—love and 
loyalty pulling in different directions ; and we see how 
in the case of the man passion, and in the case of the 
woman honour, prevails. Yet we see also how each 
is led by the different impulses, love and loyalty, which 
are their guiding motives, to the same piteous end, to 
that last desperate remedy for woe, which the Stoics praised 
and Aristotle railed at as the merest cowardice. And 
besides these two we have two others, a man anda girl, 
Edgar and Madoline, who love the heroine and the hero 
with an overpowering—albeit an honest, perhaps a more 
commonplace—love, and who yet are neglected by those 
others who look away from the happiness which might be 
theirs to a love which must and does end in misery. 

The story of “ Asphodel” is a simple and a melancholy 
one. Daphne Lawford is the daughter of an English 
baronet, who hates her for the wrong inflicted on him by 
her mother, his second wife, and is therefore banished to 
a French school. In a holiday excursion to Fontaine- 
bleau she meets Gerald Goring, with whom she falls in 
love, not knowing who or what he is, he, too, being 
ignorant of her name or position. Soon afterwards 
Daphne is brought home to South Hill, close to 
Stratford-on-Avon, and there wins the heart of Edgar 
Turchill, a neighbouring squire, who is recovering 
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from the blow caused by Madoline’s rejection of his 
proposal. In no long time Gerald appears at South 
Hill after a long absence abroad, and Daphne, to 
‘her honour, sees in the unknown of Fontainebleau her 


sister’s future husband. From that time the tragedy of 


her life begins. She is disliked by her father and her 
aunt, and she has to pretend dislike towards him she 
most dearly loves. Gerald, too, becomes aware that his 
_ regard for her is inconsistent with the loyalty he owes 
her sister, and he struggles against the passion with 
little success. At last, at a ball, he tells Daphne of his 
love, and she, horrified and desperate, accepts Edgar 
Turchill, so as to place an insurmountable barrier 
between herself and Gerald. Sir Vernon resolves to go 
to Switzerland for the summer, and it is arranged that 
the two young men shall accompany his party. Daphne 
is haunted by vague feelings which she cannot analyse, 
and one of the finest passages in the story describes how 
she makes a night pilgrimage to the grave and birthplace 
Of her idol Shakespeare. ‘There is force in the descrip- 
tion of the visit, and an almost Sophoclean irony in her 
farewell until she shall see again her loved Stratford. In 
Switzerland Gerald again pleads his cause in the dusky 
church at Fribourg, when they are listening to an organ 
recital, Again Daphne is firm, honour triumphs over 
passion, but Gerald has now cast away all restraints, and 
once more, at Les Avants, he presses Daphne to consent 
to a private marriage. None the more is Daphne 
moved, though she promises never to marry Edgar, and 


temporises with Gerald to gain time for the execution of 


a dreadful, half-formed project. They are overheard by 
an old servant, who, hating Daphne, tells Sir Vernon a 
distorted tale. He is violent ; spurns his daughter when 
she prays for his forgiveness, and she, to save her sister 
the anguish of knowing all, sails out on Lake Leman to 
her death. Gerald does not long survive; a fall on 
the Matterhorn, and all is over. 

Daphne’s history is genuine tragedy ; sensational melo- 
drama is wholly absent, and it isa tragedy wrought out 
with much skill. The careless gaiety of Daphne’s early 
life, the sobering struggle with temptation, the growing 
sorrow which she tries to cast off, and the mournful end, 
are told admirably. The characters of Madoline and 
Edgar are well contrasted in their solidity with the care- 
lessness of Daphne and Gerald, their self-denial con- 
trasted with that over-thought for self which is the fault 
of the others, and which is visible even in-the apparently 
noble motive which urges the heroine to suicide. The 
incidental characters, especially the rector, whose dinner 
is to him all the world, and Mrs. Turchill, whose 
mind is bounded by household cares, are well sketched. 
There is in the story, among much that is sad, much 
too that is amusing. Miss Braddon has abundant humour 
in her descriptions, and she has, too, some excellent 
pieces of dialogue. We may find here and there criti- 
cisms of poets who had in Daphne an enthusiastic wor- 
shipper, which show cultivated taste and poetic feeling. 
‘‘ Asphodel ” is a book which will add to the fame of its 
author, for it is a charming story told with much skill 
and feeling. 


THROUGH AMERICA. 

Through America ; or, Nine Months in the United States. By W. 
G. Marshall, M.A. Illustrated from Photographs. Sampson 
Low and Co. 1881. 

We infer from the title-page of this lively book that 
the author is a Graduate in Arts of some non-American 
University. It seems to us that he has only too fre- 
quently forgotten the Order of “ culture” to which he 
belongs in virtue of his diploma. Every second page or 
sO we come across some vulgarity in expression trying to 
do duty as wit, or some vulgarity in thought, trying to 
pass muster as humour. Thus Mr. Marshall seems to 
be of opinion that it is intensely comic to talk about 
‘Mr. Policeman,” or “ Mr. Grocer,” or “darkie.” Here 
is what ordinarily sets him in what he styles a “ roar”:— 

Some of the turnouts we witnessed were as iudicrous as they 
could be. They were high, spider-wheeled waggonettes, and negro 
coachmen driving them, who wore white alpaca coats, great, 
striped, stuck-out paper collars, and tall chimney-pot hats. One 


turnout in particular made us nearly choke with laughing—it was 
that of a nigger driving ont bie oily dad Sul a 
neat four-wheeled buggy. I ‘*convulsed ; 
them ; I never saw anything so ridiculous. Darkie was 
up cudgelling his horse with a big stick ; his wife, &c,, sat 
gazed admiringly while he pitched into his beast. But 

would not budge an inch; so darkie stood and jeered at 

opening his immense mouth till it included half the size of his 
a - such an animal he drove! You could have counted 

is ribs, 


Then, again, Mr. Marshall appears to thinka story which 
he tells about a Bald Men’s Society at Chicago “ awfully 
good,” for he gives it as if it were quite new. In that 
case, why did he not tell us also about the Society of the 
Chicago Nippers, a set of praiseworthy young clerks who 
tried—we see the society was dissolved the other day— 
to keep themselves within reasonable bounds, in the 
matter of self-indulgence, by taking half-glasses on occa- 
sions when whole measures used to be the rule. It 
strikes us that occasionally Mr. Marshall is guilty of a 
more offensive vulgarity than any we have quoted, as, 
when dealing with the oyster mania in New York, he 
advises all who are interested on the subject of oysters 
to visit “‘the restaurant of Mr. Robert Burns (giving his 
address in full) any time during the season.” ‘The name- 
sake of the Scotch poet may be a most estimable man— 
indeed, he must be, since “any one of his employés 
found swearing or using bad language on his premises is 
liable to instant dismissal ”—but there is no necessity for 
his being advertised in this fashion. Mr. Marshall is, no 
doubt, a young man with a large stock of animal spirits, 
and because he is so, perhaps, he is fond of slang. But 
let him allow neither the one nor the other to betray him 
into further vulgarity. 

This work is what the author himself would probably 
style “a big case of ‘do.’” The Union—not the reader 
—is “done” in a nine months’ scamper to the most 
famous “sights.” Mr. Marshall is, barring the provoking 
fault we have already mentioned as spoiling his book, 
precisely the sort of man to perform such a piece of work 
well. He has a quick eye and a quick ear, and can 
photograph new scenes and gather up good stories ; and 
he rattles over his pages like a train over a New York 
elevated railway. He has besides a genuine enthusiasm 
for his subject, and for all phases of it. He is equally at 
home in a New York oyster saloon and the hollow of a 
mammoth tree in Calaveras; his descriptions of the 
social horrors of the “Rocky Mountain Zion” and 
the natural splendours of the Golden Gate are alike 
vigorous and true to life. New York, Niagara, ’Frisco, 
the Pacific Railway, Utah, the Yosemite Valley—these 
are all “old stories” thrice told. Mr. Marshall does not 
pretend they are new; but, then, he says in his preface, 
which is much superior in some respects to the rest of 
the book, ‘“‘ For the traveller who visits even the beaten 
tracks of such a country, there will always be plenty of 
fresh material to collect, and abundant opportunity for 
the enunciation of new views of old subjects.” His 
descriptions have the great merit of freshness even when 
he has to take up such a hackneyed topic as Niagara. 
The most startling portion of his work, in every respect, 
is that which deals with Mormonism and the Mormons, 
with which and with whom Mr. Marshall waxes more 
indignant than even previous writers on the subject. He 
distinctly declares that this social nuisance—if not inter- 
national danger—-is on the increase, and he is prepared 
to give authorities for the perfect accuracy of the state- 
ments which he makes. Certainly it is high time 
that we here should make ourselves informed as to 
the truth, or the reverse, of such assertions as that 
“itis in England, Wales, Scotland, Denmark, Sweden, 
and Norway, among the poor and uneducated masses 
of these countries—in remote districts where the 
truth of this pernicious faith is unknown—that the 
Mormons win their greatest triumphs ; and it may be as 
well to note the fact that their chief recruiting ground is 
Wales.” Among the numerous sins of the Mormons 1s 
that of writing bad verse like this :— 

We've cat-fish, and dog-fish, and lobsters, and crabs, 

And cuttle-fish, and devil-fish, and thorn-backs, and dabs ; 
Many scorpions and pollywogs, and crocodiles grim, 

With shoals of big sea-hogs, fill the net to the brim. 
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Perhaps, however, this is meant to be a description of 
the Mormon society itself, and, if so, it cannot be con- 
sidered as inadequate, if we are to believe all that Mr. 
Marshall tells us. When we add to the liveliness of the 
style and the freshness of the matter, the excellence and 
abundarice of the illustrations—a “ point” in publishing 
enterprise which has been scored by no firm more than 
by Sampson Low and Co.—we have said enough to prove 
that “Through America,” if not a book to be closely 
criticised, is one that is certain to be widely read. 





POLYHISTORIC MUSINGS. 


Zeiten, Vilker, und Menschen. Von Karl Hillebrand. Fiinfter 
Band. Berlin, R, Oppenheim. 1881. 

In these days of overpowering and frequently uncalled 
for literary production, the function of the reviewer is 
oftener to supersede the necessity, or to extinguish the 
desire, rather than to stimulate a disposition to peruse 
the work submitted to his criticism. Whilst ladies, for 
instance, wish to learn what novels are good reading, they 
must be equally grateful to be informed, what is still more 
frequently the case, which are the revefse ; and, on the 
other hand, busy men, although they may not care to read 
novels, may not rarely be desirous to have some succinct 
and trustworthy account of the volumes which cause 
their wives, daughters, or sisters to “ consume the midnight 
oil.” The book before us, bearing the not unambitious 
title of “Times, Peoples, and Men,” a title somewhat 
tautological, but possibly suggested by Paul de Saint 
Victor’s ‘* Hommes ct Dieux,” and reminding of another 
great work, “ De rebus omnibus et quibusdum alits,” cer- 
tainly does not bear epitomising. The author has been 
fortunate enough to be admitted to that strictly self- 
elective international mutual admiration society which 
has its headquarters or principal club-house in London. A 
German, he succeeded in becoming a Professor in France, 
and, although restored now, like other “ illustrations,” to 
the one Great Fatherland, he favours these isles, by occa- 
sional incursions to enlighten the British public either 
by word of mouth or in English print. We have already 
noticed in the Zxaminer his great familiarity with 
modern English don fon and household concerns, by 
quoting a part of his published conversations with a 
member of the Athenzeum Club. In his present publi- 
cation, though not in the strictly literal sense, yet in every 
other respect he is on equally “ familiar” ground, as in 
his celebrated ‘Familiar Conversations on England.” 
No period of the world’s history, no nation on the surface 
of the globe, nor any individual of any note, but Pro- 
fessor Karl Hillebrand is intensely familiar with 
him or it. He has resided in France and actually 
visited La Bréde; who, consequently, more com- 
petent than he to write yet another article on 
Montesquieu? He has paid visits to England, and 
in sixty pages he draws a picture of “England in 
the Eighteenth Century.” It does not appear whether 
St. Petersburg and Vienna were ever favoured by his pre- 
sence, but a Russian book about the Empress Katharina 
could not appear without the mentally ubiquitous pro- 
fessor reviewing it ; nor could the “ Memoirs of Metter. 
nich” escape his notice in print. ‘‘ Madame de Rémusat 
and Napoleon Bonaparte” were evidently poaching on 
his domains, so he was justified in having a shot at them ; 
and “ Francesco Albergati,” a dilettante whom the author 
qualifies as “ vornehm” in the title of his review, had 
evidently been entombed in oblivion for Herr Hillebrand 
to reveal anew his existence to an omniscient German, 
and, may be, cosmopolitan public. The present volume, 
however, although already the fifth of “‘ Times, &c.,” and 
sufficiently diversified, is ouly another instalment of a 
series which, it is to be expected, will only be cut short 
by the author’s demise, and may even then be carried on, 
let us hope, by means of his “literary remains.” For the 
present, a sixth volume is announced in the preface, 
which will be enriched by “studies concerning the political 
(staatlich) and social state of divers countries,” hitherto 
not ministered to by our author, such as Belgium and 
Sicily—for our author is at home equally in the South as 
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in the North—descriptions (characteristiken) of several 
important personages of our times, and lucubrations on 
the most important “signs of the times,” which we will 
not enumerate. 

We think enough has thus been done to mete out full 
justice to the astounding genius of our author, a second 
Voltaire in universality, a Macaulay in knowledge, and a 
Sainte-Beuve in grace of style. We have only the 
regret to state, that English readers who might be 
possibly tempted to combine wéile dulci, and desire to 

rfect themselves in the German language, while enjoy- 
ing at the same time, as an intellectual treat, the con- 
tents of this book, must be somewhat on their guard, as 
the author, from his long residence in France, has 
become occasionally somewhat incorrect in the use of his 
native German idiom. 


SCHOOL BOOKS, 


Chaucer for Schools. By Mrs. H. R. Haweis. (Chatto 
and Windus.)—In this new venture, dedicated, by the way, 
in terms of becoming loyalty and veneration to her lord and 
master, Mrs. Haweis is perhaps presuming a little too freely 
upon the success which has attended that other and more 
attractive volume known as Chaucer for Children. It is of 
course, as she says in her “ Forewords,” highly desirable 
that “every English child ” should “ know something about 
a writer who left so deep an impression on his age and on 
the English tongue as Geoffrey Chaucer ;” whether, on the 
other hand, the young people will see it in the same light, is 
an interesting problem which only time can solve. Un- 
fortunately there are so many writers and subjects, 
nowadays, which “every English child ought to know 
something about,” and the tendency of the age unhappily is 
to cultivate this taste for smatter, to the neglect of more 
solid but, no doubt, less showy work. For ourselves we are 
inclined to think that Chaucer may well be reserved for a 
riper growth, albeit owning that Mrs. Haweis has done her 
very best to reduce him, by dint of glossary, paraphrase, 
and divers artifices, expurgatory and other, to the dead level 
of School Board understanding. In truth, the children for 
whose benefit the book has been planned will apparently 
have to keep an eye on three or four oe of the same page 
at once, if they are to gather the full harvest of this inde- 
fatigable lady’s epexegesis, and such ubiquity of vision is 
rare in youth, and of doubtful advantage, from a scholastic 
point of view, at the best of times. 


A Series of First Lessons in Greek. By John Williams 
White, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Greek in Harvard 
University. (Macmillan and Co.)\—We get our grain from 
America ; is our Greek to come from thesamesource? Dr. 
White, at all events, has put us on our mettle by the publica- 
tion of a most excellent premier fas in that direction. He 
has noticed, he says in the preface, that there are “two 
extremes in instructing beginners in Greek: by the one 
undue attention is given to formal grammar ; by the other 
the pupil begins to read too early, on the theory that he will 
be able to deduce facts and rules for himself as he proceeds.” 
In other words, there is no proper harmony and proportion 
of synthesis and analysis, and this defect, as he considers it, 
he has now endeavoured to remedy. He professes to lay 
“a solid foundation of grammar” on the one hand, and on 
the other to bear in mind that “‘ grammar is, beyond dispute, 
a means and not an end.” Here, then, is the panacea for the 
woes of junior masters, if only the plan will work, and we 
see no reason why work it should not. For example, he 
begins with the verb,an unheard-of innovation. For his first 
lesson the pupil has to learn the present tense, and apply it to 
other verbs. Then, in the next exercise, the first declension is 
introduced, and the boy learns at once, by combining this 
with what he has already mastered, to form a short sentence. 
Next, a nominative is added, and straightway we have the 
happy family of Subject, Predicate, and Qbject. A further 
instalment opens to our view the charms of the imperfect 
and future tenses, after which we glide almost imperceptibly 
into the mysteries of the second declension and a stray pre- 
position or two. In this seductive fashion we make the tour 
of the Greek Grammar (Goodwin’s, unfortunately, which is 
not the favourite in this country), and it is our own fault if, 
by the time we arrive at the end, our scholarship is not, as 
far as it goes, both sound and varied. We should very much 
like to see this valuable book tried in one or two of our 
best schools; we are disposed to believe that the use of it 
would both enlighten and enliven what is on all hands 
admitted to be, at present, an uncommonly dull bit of the 
road to learning. 
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The Aneid of Virgil. Books I. and II. Based on 
Ribbeck’s Text. (Rivingtons.)—A book of the A£neid for 
twopence ! When we have said this we have exhausted our 
powers of criticism and comment. Admirable type, and 
just the thing to bring up to class, for notes there are none. 


Cesar; The Gallic War. Books I. and II. Based on 
Kraner’s Text. (Rivingtons.)\—Again two little marvels of 
price and printing. It is hard indeed if our scullery-maids 
do not become scholars, now that instead of two copies of a 
‘i penny dreadful ” they can possess themselves of a twopenny 

eesar. 


Macmillan’s Progressive French Reader. Second Year. 
By G. Eugéne-Fasnacht. (Macmillan and Co.)—We have 
already noticed, with approbation, the first volume of this 
series. The choice of passages for the second year is no 
less happy. It includes specimens of fiction, history, essays, 
descriptions, letters, dialogues, and poetry, and embraces a 
variety of authors, from Voltaire to Béranger. The notes 
are merely grammatical and philological, for the pupil is 
supposed by this time to be able to swim without the aid of 
such corks as literal translation and adventitious parsing. 


Macmillan’s Progressive French Course. Third Year. By 
G. Eugéne-Fasnacht. (Macmillan and Co.)—In the brief 
space of a little more than one hundred pages a Systematic 
French Syntax is unfolded to us. We find it admirably 
lucid and complete, and quite free, apparently, from the usual 
faults of foreign authorship when applied to the solution of 
English difficulties. A collection of exercises, idioms, and 
dialogues follows, and a suitable vocabulary with notices of 
special Gallicisms, which will be found very useful. On the 
whole, the various parts of the French Course designed by 
M. Fasnacht present an armoury for the successful assault 
of that language superior to all others with which we have 
hitherto had to deal. 


Test Questions on English Literature and History. By 
Thomas Miller Maguire, M.A., LL.D. (Rivingtons.)—The 
author professes to have “avoided in these questions any- 
thing of the nature of ‘cramming, ” but, for all that, we find 
the ill-conditioned monster cropping up at every turn. The 
questions are supposed to illustrate the special portions of 
literature and history selected for the Army examinations of 
1881, and will no doubt facilitate the acquisition of certain 
facts—they can scarcely be called knowledge—to that end. 


The Story of Achilles from Homer’s Iliad. Edited by J. 
H. Pratt, M.A., and W. Leaf, M.A., Fellows of Trinity 
College, Cambridge. (Macmillan and Co.)—In a striking 
passage from De Quincey’s essay on “ Homer and the 
Homeridz” we find authority for the publication of a con- 
nected “Story of Achilles.” To Mr. Pratt belongs the 
credit of having been the first to formulate De Quincey’s 
suggestion ; but the melancholy catastrophe in the Lake of 
Como some two years since deprived the scholastic world 
of one of its youngest, but by no means least worthy, orna- 
ments, and Mr, Leaf was asked to complete the work. 
Achilles is a prominent—in fact, the prominent—character 
in twelve out of the twenty-four books of Homer’s “ Iliad,” 
and without entering into the vexed question of authorship, 
we may safely say that his career in the Troad, as handed 
down to us, from the rape of Briseis to the lovely lament of 
Andromache, a masterpiece of poetry and pathos, forms one 
of the most complete and telling legends of the heroic age 
that we possess. In the present edition we have a some- 
what brief, but, as far as it goes, excellent introduction, 
dealing with certain peculiarities of Homeric syntax and 
dialect ; and the notes, which, by the way, are designed for 
only the highest forms, are a model of sound scholarship 
and judicious arrangement. We are not, asa rule, in favour 
of “extracts” of any kind, but in this particular instance, 
where the extracted matter amounts to half the whole, we 
think we may fairly recognise the merit of the Hesiodic 
maxim, and commend the book to ‘the favourable notice of 
all masters who have boys advanced enough to appreciate 
a really well-edited and annotated classical episode. 


Anglicd Reddenda, Selected by C. S. Jerram, M.A. 
(Clarendon Press.) —The appearance of a second edition of 
these “ Extracts for Unseen Translation” seems to show 
that schoolmasters have found them useful. In this un- 
natural age, when a boy is fattened up for examinations from 
his earliest youth, we can well understand that they answer 
their professed purpose, for the selection is undoubtedly well 
made. But though practice in rendering such isolated 
passages may very possibly confer a certain facility in con- 
verting from the “unknown to the known,” we are by no 
means satisfied that this method of teaching is calculated to 
promote classical learning in the long run, “ Elegant 
extracts ” are nowadays so common that a boy of twelve or 
fourteen, who has read through a complete book of the 
“ Eneid” or an entire Greek play, is scarcely to be found, 


unless his father ha pens to have the sense, time, and 
scholarship to keep him at home and teach him himself. 
For ourselves, we are not in love with the showy system, 
and are apt to think with Goethe: 7riiget doch ofters der 
Schein. Nevertheless, Mr. Jerram’s book doubtless suits 
the current fancy, and we must not deny him the credit of 
wisdom in his generation. P 


Gradatim. By H. R. Heatley, M.A., and H. N. Kingdon, 
B.A. (Rivingtons.)—With that grandmotherly anxiety to 
make Se eee and amusing to their pupils, 
which may now be called epidemic, if not actually endemic, 
amongst us, these two gentlemen have laboured to produce 
“An Easy Latin Translation Book for Beginners.” It is 
designed for the benefit of those masters who “have 
abandoned the old ‘Delectus’ system on account of its 
dulness,” and are supposed to be sitting patiently with their 
hands and their pupils before them till it shall please Messrs. 
Heatley and Kingdon to issue a substitute. The substitute, 
now that we have it, is a grotesque attempt to present in 
classical Latin a number of little stories and incidents likely, 
in English at any rate, to amuse schoolboys. Thus we have 
“The Sporting Doctor,” “The Young Shaver,” “ Irish 
Stew,” “ How to get rid of a Wife,” and more than a hun- 
dred other titles of similar character. We confess that we 
shudder in the perusal of this horrible burlesque of Latinity, 
for it appears to us that, if generally adopted, it would go far 
towards undermining that spirit of reverence for the classics 
which has been so long characteristic of the English gentle- 
man. Jokes by all means; but let boys wait for them till 
they come to their Terence and Aristophanes. The “ De- 
lectus system” turned out a Kennedy and a Conington, and 
that alone ought to confirm its use. 


CURRENT LITERATURE. 


Sword and Swordstick: Lessons in Sabre, Singlestick, 
Sabre and Bayonet,and Sword Feats. By J. M. Waite, 
Professor of Fencing, late 2nd Life Guards. (London: 
Weldon and Co.)—Although the science of fencing, properly 
so-called—that is to say, the use of the foil and small sword 
—has been described in many histories, good, bad, and in- 
different, it is strange that the analogous art of using the 
broadsword has been, in a literary sense, almost wholly 
neglected. The latter weapon was, however, used for 
centuries before the former came into favour, and is still the 
arm upon which men have to depend in actual warfare when 
reduced to the employment of any side-arms. Ina military 
sense the sabre is everything, and the rapier is nothing, so 
that it might fairly have been expected that writers would at 
least mene as often of the ancient as of the more modern 
species of sword. That such has not been the case any one may 
readily ascertain who chooses to peruse the books written 
within the last two centuries on the use of the sword. He 
will find that several authors, especially French and Italian, 
have discussed in detail all the movements practised by the 
small-sword fencer, whereas none have ever explained, except 
ina dry and uninteresting fashion, even the elementary rules 
to be observed by the man armed with a cut-and-thrust sword, 
The ee of this neglect has been not only that the 
broadsword practice, and the exercise of singlestick, which is 
its imitation, have been degraded to a comparatively low repu- 
tation in schools of arms, but also that they have been less skil- 
fully taught and less perfectly developed than the art which 
has become more fashionable. A London fencing master, who 
is experienced in both branches of the swordsman’s art, has 
now undertaken to vindicate the broadsword from this 
undeserved position; and whatever may be the success of 
his attempt he certainly deserves the credit of having first 
appeared as the champion of the older weapon against its 
modern rival. Mr. Waite, indeed, does not go so far as to 
maintain that in a pitched battle between two first-rate 
swordsmen, one armed with the small sword and the other 
with the sabre, the latter would have the advantage. But, if 
we understand him aright, what he does assert is that an 
improved knowledge of the heavier weapon, such as he 
essays to impart, will make the man who uses it very nearly 
a match for the lighter-armed eer As long, there- 
fore, as the officers of our army and the troopers of our 
cavalry regiments wear the present regulation sword, and are 
supposed to wear it for use rather than for ornament, it must 
be plain that anyone who teaches them how to use it more 
efficiently is performing a public service of high importance, 
in addition to the private benefits he may be conferring 
upon civilian readers. This is what Mr. Waite undertakes to 
do ; and we must say that he appears to us to have succeeded. 
The faults which he discovers in the existing system pursued 
in England may best be described in his own words. After 
mentioning that he was taught broadsword by a pupil of 
an English master, while learning fencing at the same 
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time from the Parisian Prévost, he says the subsequent ex- 
ience in teaching and in combats with adversaries of all 
s of strength convinced him that the former branch of 
the course he had gone eee “had been somewhat con- 
ventional; and that though the system of fencing which he 
had learnt from Prévost could hardly be altered for the better, 
the English method of sabre play, good as it was, could be 
considerably improved.” ‘Those who have hitherto instructed 
our soldiers “seem to have thought of little else than the 
cuts which can be given, and to have overlooked the fact 
that the modern sabre, essentially a cut-and-thrust weapon, 
can be used with great effect for thrusts. It is true that one 
or two”— Mr. Waite might have said two or three—“ thrusts 
have been taught; but small reliance has been placed in 
them, and several of the fencer’s methods of attack and 
defence which are admirably adapted for sword play has 
been altogether neglected.” The reason of this is to be 
found, as Mr. Waite thinks, in the circumstance that the 
teachers of broadsword exercise have rarely known much 
about fencing, while, on the other hand, accomplished fencers 
have usually, from an exaggerated fear of losing their light- 
ness of hand, not cared to work much with the sabre. One 
object of the present book is therefore to correct this 
existing defect, and to improve sabre play by adapting to it 
many movements hitherto used exclusively in fencing. The 
manner in which this is done will appear from the lessons in 
disengaging and the “time thrusts,” which are made to play 
a new part in the science of stopping a difficult attack. By 
these time thrusts and the time cuts, which serve a similar 
object, the swordsman disables his adversary by a quick and 
well-timed mcvement as he is in the very act of raising his 
weapon to aim a heavy blow, and having done so either gets 
away before there is any chance of the threatened stroke 
descending upon him, or else by keeping his hilt and blade 
in correct “opposition” to the enemy parries that stroke 
simultaneously with the delivery of the time thrust or time 
cut. It must not therefore be supposed that in teaching 
these movements Mr. Waite gives any countenance to the 
practice of “ countering ” a man by hitting him as he delivers 
his blow. On the contrary, there is no practice which he 
more thoroughly disapproves. To ensure a safe defence in 
the first place, and to think afterwards of the attack, is the 
advice consistently given, and the time hits are only recom- 
mended to expert swordsmen when they see a chance of 
giving them with impunity. Such opportunity will be given 
mostly by men who indulge in what we may call the wind- 
mill style, of drawing back and raising the arm with a flourish 
before delivering a blow. Professor Waite is altogether 
opposed to any action of this kind, and points out that it is 
not only yas aap but useless and dangerous. The object 
being to disable an adversary, and not necessarily to kill him 
outright, a hit quite sufficiently effective can be given 
by a turn of the wrist, as by throwing the weight of 
the arm or body into the blow; and there is really no 
occasion for any flourishes of the kind, which cannot fail to 
leave unguarded parts of the arm and body. Hard hitting 
has, moreover, this disadvantage, that it requires more 
effort and preparation, and so affords to the vigilant 
opponent more opportunity of perceiving what attack is 
meditated. With regard to the style which Mr. Waite 
recommends for general adoption, we may explain it most 
concisely by saying that he isa partisan of the high guard 
in seconde, that is to say, he recommends standing on guard 
with the hand up and the point of the sword turned down, 
instead of the attitude which many other teachers recom- 
mend, with the point of the sword turned upwards in guatre 
or ¢reize. He supports this view by numerous arguments, 
which it would be too long to enumerate, but principally on the 
ground that the sword thus held guards a greater number of 
different attacks, and is also in a more handy position for 
making the time thrusts already referred to. A very impor- 
tant feature in the new handbook is the section of it which 
treats of combats between the sword and bayonet—a subject 
not hitherto, as far as we know, discussed in print. The 
advantage to officers and soldiers on active service of an 
acquaintance with this species of encounter cannot, of 
course, be exaggerated; and the hints which Mr. Waite 
gives are of the most practical and intelligible kind. In 
short, whether regarded from a military point of view, or 
merely as a guide to amateurs in the use of the singlestick, 
the book appears to us to be as complete as anything of its size 
could be; and we shall be surprised if it does not rapidly 
become a favourite in every barrack-room, as well as in all 
fencing schools and gymnasia. ‘ 

Chemical Text-Books: (1) The Atomic Theory. By Ad. 
Wurtz. Translated by E. Cleminshaw, M.A., F.C.S., F.S.C. 
(Kegan Paul and Co.) (2) Practical Blowpipe Assaying. 
By George Attwood, F.G.S., F.C.S. (Sampson Low and 
Co.)—Modern chemistry owes no inconsiderable part of its 
importance to the additions it has received at the hands of 
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Ad. Wurtz, whose treatise on the atomic theory, translated 
by Mr. Cleminshaw, forms Vol. XXX. of the admirable 
“ International Scientific Series.” The history of chemical 
philosophy has been a favourite study with Wurtz for 
many years. Nor is this the first occasion that his disserta- 
tions thereon have found their way to the English reader. | 
Nothing, however, of Wurtz’s, so extensive, or exhaustive, as 
Mr. Cleminshaw’s volume, had been previously presented to us 
in the translated form; and, it may be added, nothing so essen- 
tial to the student of modern chemical science. Historical 
retrospect affords invaluable aid in every study, but espe- 
cially so where, as in chemistry, the narrative of failures 
is an unfolding of the steps by which gradual progress 
has been made. When, moreover, the history of science 
becomes in a great measure the biography of those 
who have made it perfect as the chemistry of to-day may 
justly be described to be; then is it proportionately more 
deeply interesting to the inquirer. “The Atomic Theory” 
exemplifies this well ; it is in its completeness not only an 
exposition of the philosophical principles of chemistry, but 
also a record in brief of the struggles and triumphs of the 
pioneers in chemical research. At this time the chief in- 
terest of the student of chemistry—apart, that is, from actual 
consideration of the compositions and decompositions 
resulting from the play of elements on each other—centres 
in the constitution of matter, and the question of atomic 
and molecular aggregation. On these subjects, Professor 
Wurtz has a good deal to advance; and as hypothetical 
studies and reasoning his essays are marked by the brilliancy 
and genius characteristic of him. Atomicity, or the valency of 
atoms in combination, is the subject of the second half of the 
volume, the historical developments of the idea of atomicity 
being the subject first treated in this section. It is probable 
that a majority of chemists will agree with the conclusion to a 
discussion of the features of molecular, as distinguished from 
atomic combination, thus stated (p. 248): “It seems to us 
more probable that these so-called molecular combinations 
do not essentially differ from atomic combinations, and that 
the explanation lies in the properties of the atoms them- 
selves.” Professor Wurtz, does not in any place, indeed, 
outrage the sensibilities of advanced theorists even, and to 
every, one his work will be gladly welcomed for its intrinsic 
value and its scientific excellence alike. The translator has 
accomplished his part of the labour with tact and skill, and 
has reproduced all the essential features of the French edi- 
tion in a highly satisfactory way. Mr. Attwood has been 
ambitious enough to attempt a difficult task, and has achieved 
it with some amount of success. As far as a couple of 
hundred pages of letterpress, with occasional illustrations, 
could be made to convey an elementary knowledge of blow- 
pipe assaying, this volume is a practical guide to the art; 
but it may be questioned whether it sufficiently details all 
that requires to be taught to a would-be assayer. The. first 
part of the book, dealing with the instruments, &c., required 
in assaying, is the portion to which most praise is due; the 
section on the qualitative determination of metals is in places 
meagre and insufficient, but more attention is paid to the 
assays of the important and commoner metals in the con- 
cluding chapters. A long series of tables of English and 
American values of gold, and of the value of gold coins in 
the United States of America, concludes the volume. ‘This 
will be found useful to beginners as an introduction to more 
exhaustive treatises on the subject, but alone it will hardly 
serve to convey a knowledge of assaying that will of itself 
be an equipment for the prosecution of practical work. 
Reason and Religion. By Dr. Julius Rupp. Translated 
from the German. With a Biographical Sketch of the 
Author. By Madame A. C. Rasche. (S. Tinsley and Co,)— 
The life of this excellent but recalcitrant Prussian divine 
affords the edifying spectacle of the triumph of sincere con- 
viction over intolerance and persecution. So long ago as 
the year 1842 Dr. Rupp was appointed chaplain to the 
garrison at K6nigsberg, where his eloquence and fervour 
drew large and admiring congregations. But, like more 
than one other popular preacher of our day, he soon began 
to evince a dangerous propensity to stray beyond the fold of 
the Established Church, and these sallies became ere long so 
many and so marked, that Government interposed and 
dubbed him a Nonconformist. Nothing daunted, he 
declined to see the error of his ways, and promptly seceded, 
founding as he went the “ Free Evangelical Community,” of 
which he has been ever since the pastor. Then he got 
into trouble on the score of “unauthorised ministrations,” 
and pains, penalties, even durance vile, ensued. The 
growth of a spirit of toleration, or of indifference, in the 
fulness of time enabled him to disseminate his doctrines 
without let or hindrance, and to this day, albeit far advanced 
in years and infirmity, does he charm the ears of the good 
people of Kénigsberg. The lady to whom we are indebted 
for the biographical sketch introducing this volume of his 
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sermons is, apparently, one of his most enthusiastic 
and admiring disciples ; it is to be hoped that the venerable 
minister may never have to blush for what so gushing a 
member of his flock has written in his — As touching 
the sermons themselves, they profess, before all things, to 
elaborate the doctrine of “humanity” in the Christian reli- 
gion. It must be confessed that they are something dry 
and long-winded. A German discourse from the pulpit is 
usually, even in the original language, of a decidedly soporific 
tendency, and, in the form of a translation, it must be some- 
thing of superlative genius and interest if it is to meet with 
any save a stertorous reception. While wishing the Ruppist 
connection all good things of mind, body, and estate, in- 
cluding the enjoyment for many years to come of their 
worthy pastor’s ministrations, we cannot say with truth that 
we feel sorely tempted to follow in their train. Franchement, 
we find Dr. Rupp too heavy for us, and would even prefer 
to fall into the severe, and voluminous, but at any rate 
English, hands of “ that learned and judicious divine, Master 
Richard Hooker.” 


The King’s Story Book. By Mark Evaus. Part II. 
“Stories of the Journey.” (C. Kegan Paul and Co.)—This 
is a well-meant but not very successful attempt to improve 
upon certain of the Parables in the New Testament by 
the help of commonplace exposition and poor illustra- 
tions. The latter occasionally verge upon the grotesque, 
as, ¢.g., in the Frontispiece, where the prominent figure 
must have been, in real life, at least. eight feet high. The 
“Lost Sheep” is represented by a creature quite unknown 
to modern zoology, but apparently a cross between an in- 
telligent baboon and a polar bear. This thoroughbred 
mongrel makes as though he were quite unable to force his 
way through about a couple of dozen very sickly specimens 
of an extinct vegetable. A snake of singularly benevolent, 
not to say inane, aspect completes the picture. The 
Prodigal Son is painted in the act of treading upon the tail 
of a pigeon, while a number of young women look on with 
an air of amused interest. The letter-press is admirably 
adapted to the illustrations. The author relies a good deal 
upon the homeliness of his expressions, as, ¢.g., when he 
suggests as the best corollary to the Parable of Lazarus and 
Dives the familiar saw, “ You can’t eat your cake and have 
it.” Again, there is no record, so far as we are aware, in 
Holy Writ of the “murmur of satisfaction,” with which, 
according to Mr. Evans, the Parable of the Good Samaritan 
was received by the crowd. Nor have we been accustomed 
hitherto to think or speak of the Prodigal Son as “ this poor 
boy,” or to associate so mundane and hilarious a motto as 
Nil desperandum with the Parable of the Importunate Man 
who gained his end. Such vulgarising of sacred things will 
not, we fear, do much good to either teacher or taught. 


The Students Helmholtz: Musical Acoustics. By John 
Broadhouse. (William Reeves.)—The student of music who 
aims at obtaining any of the higher distinctions must show 
an acquaintance with more than the practical details of the 
subject, and among the things he is required to know the 
science of acoustics occupies a prominent place. The 
interval separating the musician from the physicist may 
very well be a wise one, and yet sufficiently narrow to bring 
both within the limits of a common study. This the training 
undergone by students of music at the present time accom- 
plishes, and hence there has arisen a necessity for such 
books as that prepared by Mr. Broadhouse. “ The Students’ 
Helmholtz” deserves the title it has received; it is eminently 
adapted to students’ needs, and, while it offers only so much 
of theoretical science as is requisite to a right appreciation 
of the phenomena of sound as connected with music, it enters 
in full detail into a discussion of the subjects more nearly 
related to music as an art. The chapter on the Mechanism 
of Voice is particularly clear and precise ; that on Beats puts 
a difficulty that perplexes many a student in an easily com- 
prehended light ; and the sections on Consonance and Dis- 
sonance, and Scales and Temperaments, are written with a 
carefulness that calls for unqualified praise. Throughout 
the volume Mr. Broadhouse follows a plan to which in part 
its merit ‘must be ascribed. This consists in the citation of 
verbatim extracts from the works of the chief authorities in 
musical physics, Tyndall, Helmholtz, and Pole being largely 
laid under contribution. Illustrations are added wherever 
they are necessary to make clear the meaning of the text, 
and, as a rule, they are well executed. In all respects, Mr. 
Broadhouse has produced a book which can be confidently 
recommended as a reliable and adequate students’ com- 
pendium of the theory and science of music. 





At the meeting of the Victoria Philosophical Institute on 
Monday, the Earl of Shaftesbury in the chair, a paper was 
read by Dr. Samuel Kinns, F.R.A.S., on “ The Truths of 
Revelation confirmed by the Advances of Science.” 
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POETRY, 


The Death of Evander. A Dramatic Poem. By W. S. 
(Oxford: J. Vincent, 1880.)—It is hard to say whether 
there be promise or no in this spirited first performance. 
The poet’s lyrical sympathies are correct and strong ; whether 
there be more than sympathy with other lyres this dramatic 
poem does not enable us to say. Uncertain though the 
voice of the work itself is, the author speaks in no wavering 
tone in his dedication “ To ” (which is ominously sug- 
eraon) of consigning the first fruits of his invention to per- 

ition) :— 
But the harp that now tinkles here 
Shall ring throughout England soon - 
With a touch of the king thereon, 
And set to no foreign tune ; 
And now let the scoffers flock, 
And now let the scoffing flow, 
But there cometh a time when none shall mock 
Our work of a year ago. 





The New Era. A Dramatic Poem. By Virginia 
Vaughan. (London: Chapman and Hall, Limited. 1880.) 
—The “ New Era” contains much very creditable writing— 
some of which reads as if it meant a great deal. Considera- 
tion fails to confirm this first impression; and the final 
verdict must be, that, in verse of considerable melody and 
vigour, the “ New Era” presents a rechauffé of crude philo- 
sophy and impersonal benevolence of the hysterical order. 
The authoress gives proof of a vividand receptive imagination, 
of lofty literary aims, and of strong devotions to those strange 
ignes fatui of vague enthusiasts—the Peoples. But while 
granting this high aim, and admiring this cultivated taste, 
we would point out that a mixture of human and superhuman 
beings is almost invariably fatal to the interest of a serious 
story. In fairy tale or aiegery such a blending may be 
acceptable ; for there we are not called upon to view any of 
the concepts in the plain light of fact. In the great poem 
which has evidently been much in the writer’s mind, the 
supernatural beings are such as all Christian people believe 
in; and, granted a genius adequate to the treatment of 
celestial themes, there is no incongruity in the introduction 
of angelic agents in a poem concerned with a Scriptural 
subject. In the “New Era,” however, we have a race of 
immortals, arbitrarily invented, whose proceedings are 
closely connected with those not only of imaginary mortals, 


but even of so concrete an individual as Mazzini. The. 


newspaper reality of Mazzini is too strong a contrast for the 
denizens of the Celestial Sphere to bear without suffering 
materially in gloss and hue. There is also an elementary 
weakness in indicating, in a stage direction, a glory which a 
poet should shed over his pages by the power of his own 
genius. We quote a few of these directions :— 


Scene I. Celestial sphere. Isis and Hesperus are discovered 
seated, and conversing in a eves in a beautiful grove, near 
“a magnificent palace, built of a single pearl. 

In obedience to Una’s command the host assumes its place, the 
choruses chanting divine strains, and shedding an efflux of 
heavenly light upon the planet. 


. » » draperies which have been floating over the roof of the 
Temple Beautiful, descend, enclosing it like a solid wall of 
opal. 

As the chorus ceases, God, veiled in His eternal sanctuary and 
Holy of Holies, encompassed with countless spirits, chanting 
divine harmonies, descends. The heavens are enveloped with 
an inconceivable blaze of light and splendour. 


Pause and inexpressible silence in the heavens, in the midst of 
which divine strains are heard, chanted by the spirits of the 
sanctuary, dwelling in the immediate effluence of Deity. 


And, lastly :— 


The sanctuary of the Eternal Spirit, radiating flushing splendours 
and stormful harmonies, ascends and disappears. 


This ingenious expedient might be adopted still more 
freely with advantage, by poets whose power of expression 
falls short of the ardour of their imagination. Some such 
direction as this would save much intellectual labour :— 
* After this Hesperus declaims fifty lines of stormfully melo- 
dious blank verse ;” or, “ Then the chorus chaunts five ana- 
pestic stanzas of inexpressible magnificence.” To publish, in 
this fashion, the cadres of epic poems, which should only be 
brought up to their paper strength on a great emergency, is 
a suggestion we freely offer to the numbers whose resources 
are unequal to the strain put upon them by the intellectual 
Chauvinism which drives them into the field of Letters, 
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STRAY LEAVES. 


o~-— 


Some London pupils of Dr. Alexander Bain, emeritus Pro- 
fessor of Logic in the University of Aberdeen, and, since the 
death of Mr. — Stuart Mill, chief of the “ cerebro-psycho- 
logical school of thought,” are raising subscriptions for the 
painting of his portrait with a view to its presentation to his 
university, and also for the endowment of some special 
philosophical prize. 

Messrs, Bennet Bros. are about to publish a volume on 
“ Gambetta : Orator, Journalist, and Statesman,” by Mr. 
John Hanlon, Liverpool. 


At the special request of the Right Hon. W. E. Glad- 
stone a new edition is about to be published, by Messrs. Cassell 
and Co., of “Systems of Land Tenure in Various Countries,” 
being a series of essays published under the sanction of the 
Cobden Club, and edited by Mr. J. W. Probyn. 


We have received from Messrs. W. H. Allen & Co. the 
India List for the half-year. It is characteristically full and 
careful. It isa matter for regret that the Afghan Gazette 
has been so long delayed, as the decorations, &c., would 
have been included in this volume. 


Mr. J. O. Halliwell Phillips has published a correspond- 
ence he has had with Mr. Robert Browning, President of 
the New Shakespeare Society, complaining of the language 
used towards himself in the preface to a fac-simile of the 
second edition of “ Hamlet,” conspicuously announced on 
the title-page as written by the founder and director ” of that 
Society. Mr. Browning says he never saw the preface in 
question, and never attended any of the meetings of the 
Society. “Should I ever do so,” he says, “my first im- 
pulse will be to invoke the spirit of ‘gentle Shakespeare,’ 
that no wrong be done in his name to a member of the 
brotherhood of students combining to do him suit and 
service.” 


The annual report of the Dreadnought Seamen’s Hospital 
states that during the year 180 beds had been constantly 
occupied, as compared with 164 beds, the average number 
during the previous six years, and the income showed an 
“ncrease from évery voluntary source except legacies. The 
late Mr. J. A. Jones, of New York, had left 5,000 dols. to the 
institution, and an old and valued governor, Mr. James 
Bentley, had left £500. The hospital had been enabled to 
open a dispensary in Well Street, London Docks, for sick 
sailors, and the Seamen’s’ Provident Fund, instituted by this 
hospital, through the secretary, had been very successful. 
The Queen had continued her munificent subscription of 
100 guineas a year, the Hospital Sunday Fund had made 
an increased grant, foreign Governments had given sub- 
scriptions, and the Elder Brethren of the Trinity House 
had presented 50 guineas. The Committee expressed their 
regret at losing the services of Mr. H. C. Burdett, who had 
been selected by the managers of the London Stock 
Exchange to occupy the post of secretary to the share and 
loan department. An address had been passed by the 
Committee recording their sense of Mr. Burdett’s services. 





The German literary notes this week are as follow :— 
The Protestant Reform Club in Berlin has started a monthly 
Correspondenzblatt fiir Kirchliche Reform ; the editor is Dr. 
Kalthoff. The Secessionist Party have started the 7ridune, 
with a capital of 430,000 marks (£21,500). The Sachsische 
Volksseitung has ceased to appear since January 30. A 
new work is to appear shortly in Berlin by Dr. Paulus 
Cassel, entitled “ Ieon and Isolde of Brandenburg,” the plot 
of which is based on an ancient legend which has not yet 
been pressed into the service of authors. The firm of Otto 
Wigand in Leipsig has just published a financial work by 
Herr Philipp Gerstfeld, “ Finanzreformplan fiir das deutsche 
Reich,” which is said to be well worthy of perusal. A fourth 
edition has just appeared of the deceased Dr. Gustav 
Seydel’s standard work on “Harnbeschwerden: their 
Causes, Effects, and Treatment,” edited by Dr. J. E. Giintz, 
who is now in this department almost as great an authority 
as the late Dr. Seydel, with severa! additional chapters by 
the editor on the treatment of stricture and the diet to be 
observed in such cases. Dr. Bernhardt Seuffert is the editor 
of a work now in the press called “ German Literary Land- 
marks of the Eighteenth Century,” containing a collection 
of poems and essays remarkable on account of their being 
so little known ; the title of the book seems for this reason 
rather paradoxical. 


Our Dresden correspondent writes:—Dr. Henrici, the 
most violent of the “ Judenhetzer,” was announced to lecture 
here last Tuesday; and a notice was published in the Re- 
JSorm, the journal of the Anti-Semites, that no Social Demo- 
crats would be admitted to the lecture; the correspondent 
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of the Leipsiger Tageblatt, Herr Hesse, was also mentioned 
as one of those to whom admittance would be refused. 
Shortly before the commencement three hundred Social 
Democrats arrived in a body at the hall, and proceeded 
very orderly up the stairs. At the door entering the hall 
they were recognised by Dr. Henrici’s committee and 
stopped. The three hundred then knocked down the money- 
takers who would not let them pass, the effect of which was 
that the money was sent rolling over the floor, and, 
during the attempt to pick up the coins, they forced their 
way into the hall, and a free fight commenced between them 
and the Anti-Semitic party. At this juncture a strong body 
of police appeared on the scene, the gas was turned out, and 
the hall was gradually cleared. Dr. Henrici is going to try 
and find a hearing again next Thursday. A new opera, 
“Der Warwolf,” by Count Hochberg, was given in the 
Opera House for the first time last night, and was very well 
received. At the “‘Gewerbehaus” Concert on Saturday 
last, a new sinfonie by H. Ulrich, in four movements, was 
performed. This sinfonie, which was crowned by the 
Brussels Academy, is charming, and it is to be hoped it will 
find its way to England. 


NEW BOOKS AND NEW EDITIONS. 


A Martyr Bishop of Our Own Day. By H. A. S. Wells Gardner, Darton 
and Co, 

A Popular History of the United States. Vol. IV. By Witttam CuLLeN 
Bryant and SypNey Howarp Gay. Sampson Low and Co. 

Ecce Medicus, or Hahnemann as a Man and asa Physician. By J. Compton 
Burnett, M.D. The Homeopathic Publishipg Company. 

Etude sur le Patois Créole Mauricien. Par M. C. Baissac. Nancy: Im- 
primerie Berger-Levrault et Cie. 


Indian Finance. By Tuomas B. Moxon. Manchester: John Heywood. 

Loukis Laras. Reminiscences of a Chiote Merchant. By D. BIKELaAs. 
Translated from J. GeENNADIUS. Macmillan and Co. 

My Private Prayer Book. By W. Atten Wuitwortn, M.A. Wells 
Gardner, Darton, and Co. 

Plain Words. By Right Rev. W. WatsHam How, D.D. Wells Gardner, 
Darton, and Co. 

South Kensington Drawing Books. 1., 11, Ul., and IV. By Epwarp 
J. Poynter, R.A. Blackie and Son. 

The India List, Civil and Military. January 18381. W. H. Allen and Co. 

The Irish Crisis of 1879-80: Proceedings of the Dublin Mansion House Relief 
Committee for 1880. Dublin: Browne and Nolan. 

The Prospects of Peru, the End of the Guano Age, &c. By A. J. DurrFievp. 
Newman and Co. 

Unlaw in Fudgments cf the F$udicial Commitice. By Rev. E. B. Pusey, 
D.D. Parker ard Co. 


Ways of Overcoming Temptation. By Rev. R. Georce Boonie, M.A. 
William Wells Gardner. 


SOCIETIES, ETC., FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 


Sunpay. 4 P.M.—Sunday Lecture Society. ‘‘The Use and Abuse 
of Charity Property.” By Courtney S. Kenny, 
LL.M. 

Monpay. 5 P.M.—London Institution. ‘“‘ Fruits and Seeds.” By Sir 
John Lubbock, M.P. 

8 p.m.—Society of Arts. Cantor Lecture. ‘‘ Watchmaking.” 
By Edward Rigg, M.A. 

8 p.m.—Gluck Society. 

8.30 p.M.—Royal Geographical Society. 
8 30 p.M.—Medical Society. 

TuEsDAY. 7.30 p.M.—Aéronautical Club. 
7-45 P.M.—Statistical Society. 

8 p.m.—lInstitution of Civil Engineers. Discussion on *‘ The 
Portsmouth Dockyard Extension Works.” 

8 p.mM.—Pathological Society. 

8.30 p.M.—Zoological Society. 
WEDNESDAY. 7 P.M.—Meteorological Society. Papers on ‘‘ Relative Hu- 
midity,” and *‘ The Frost of January 1881.” By 
Charles Greaves, F.G.S., and William Marriott, 
F.M.S. 

8 p.M.—British Archzological Association. ‘‘ Prehistoric In- 
terment at Plymouth.” By F. Brent. And other 
papers. 

8 p.m. Society of Arts. ‘ The Participation of Labour in the 
Profits of Enterprise.” By Sedley Taylor, M.A. 

THURSDAY. 4.30 P.M.—Royal Society. 
7 ».M.—London Institution. “Violins.” By the Rev. H. R. 
Haweis. 
7 ?.M.—Numismatic Society. 
8 p.M.—Linnzan Society. 
8 p.m.—Chemical Society. ‘‘On a New Apparatus for Show- 
ing the Dissociation of Ammonium Salts.” By D. 
Tommasi. And other papers. 
8.30 P.M.—Society of Antiquaries. 
3 P.M. ~Royal United Service Institution. ‘‘ On his Recent Visit 
to Kuldja and on the Russo-Chinese Frontier.” By 
E. Delmar Morgan, 
7-30 P.m.—Architectural Association. 
8 p.m.—Royal Institution. “Fruits and Seeds.” By Si 
John Lubbock, M.P. 
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Now ready, 


MRS. HENRY WOOD’S MAGAZINE, 
“THE ARGOS Y,’ 


For FEBRUARY.—ConrTents. 


x. Court Netherleigh. A New Illustrated Serial Story. By the Author of 
ees Lynne.” Chapters IV., V., and VI. Il!ustrated by M. Ellen 
wards, 


2. The Story of Dorothy Grape. By Johnny Ludlow. 


3- Inthe New Forest. By Charles W. Wood, Author of “ Round about 
Norway.” 


4. A Valentine. 
5. The Clock’s Romance. 
6. What happened. 
7. The Brook and the Cloud. 
SIXPENCE MONTHLY. 


Fifth Edition of the “‘ ARGOSY ” for January now ready. 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, 8 New Burlington Street, W. 





Fifth Edition of 


THE “ ARGOSY” FOR JANUARY, 


Now Ready, containing the opening chapters of Mrs. Henry Wood's 
New Serial Story, “COURT NETHERLEIGH.” 





“We do not remember to have seen a better number of the Argosy than the 
present one.”—Halifax Times. 


“*The Argosy commences well.” —Rrighton Gazette. 

“The Argosy is full of promise for the new year.”—Manx Sun. 

** A new story of great promise.”—Sunday Times. 

“The first three chapters of ‘Court Netherleigh’ at once claim our sym- 
thy and excite our interest. The situation arrived at in this number is so 


intensely entertaining that the succeeding number is anxiously looked for.”— 
Yarmouth Gazette. 


“‘ The Argosy begins the year with some chatty delightful descriptions of 
rambles in the New Forest.” — The Maiti. r, , oe 


“The Argosy for January is an excellent number. No magazine has a 
selection of more universal interest that this excellently conducted periodical.”— 
Liverpool Albion. 

FIFTH EDITION NOW READY. 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, 8 New Burlington Street, W. 
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‘Harold Saxon.’ . . . There is the same manifestation of strength, the same old 
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T ISA SCIENTIFIC FACT that new, maddening, 


and poisonous Whisky is agreeably flavoured with volatile and caustic 

chemicals, and sold as being very old. Statistics prove that ruin to body and 
mind invariably results from its use. cae 

Consumers and vendors should not accept vague descriptions, such -as 
“Old,” ** Very Old,” “ ee Se Ces but should get Government 

arantee for the exact of the isky they buy. 
Othe exact of the Seabente of each bottle of SWAN and CROWN PURE 
IRISH WHISKY is certified by her Majesty’s Customs Officers, Dublin. This 
Certificate is to our Whisky what the Hall marks is to pure = 

Prices on application. No Whisky under three years old bottled. 

Single Cases, as sample, containing one dozen, two imperial gallons, \ 
free to any railway station in the kingdom. In bond for exportation. Cash wit 
order. Drafts crossed Munster Bank. 


THOMAS SCALLY & CO., 
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THE 


UNITED SERVICE GAZETTE. 
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The UNITED SERVICE GAZETTE gives full information on all matters 
relating to the combined Services at Home and Abroad. 
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Single Copies, 6d. each. 
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URE OF AN OLD AND _ DISTRESSING 


COUGH by Dr. Locock’s Warers.—From Mr. Soars, Lough- 
borough,—‘‘ A gentleman, troubled for a long time with a constitutional cough, 
tried one box of the wafers, and was entirely cured by them.” Tney give in- 
stant relief and a rapid cure to Asthma, Consumption, Bronchitis, Coughs, and 
all disorders of the Breath and Lungs. They taste pleasantly. Sold at rs. 1}d. 


per box. 


OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT and PILLS.—None 


except the uncommonly hardy can hope to escape continued, unsettled, 
and unusually wet weather without some bodily discomfort or actual disease. 
Holloway’s remedies have won a name and fame previously unknown in medical 
science for their ability of successfully contesting with , coughs, quinseys, 
rheumatism, and neuralgia. This formidable list of ¢ rous and painful 
affections is completely under the control of these inestimable specifics, which, 
used according to their eyes man. hy) directions, will soon mitigate the tortures, 
sup all inflammatory tendencies, and secure the soundest health. The very 
moderate price charged for these a’ remedies places them within the 
reach of the most humble sufferer, whose ill-health, by producing poverty, 
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STRAY LEAVES. 


o-_— 


Some London pupils of Dr. Alexander Bain, emeritus Pro- 
fessor of Logic in the University of Aberdeen, and, since the 
death of Mr. John Stuart Mill, chief of the “ cerebro-psycho- 
logical school of thought,” are raising subscriptions for the 
painting of his portrait with a view to its presentation to his 
university, and also for the endowment of some special 
philosophical prize. 

Messrs. Bennet Bros. are about to publish a volume on 
‘*‘ Gambetta : Orator, Journalist, and Statesman,” by Mr. 
John Hanlon, Liverpool. 


At the special request of the Right Hon. W. E. Glad- 
stone a new edition is about to be published, by Messrs. Cassell 
and Co., of “Systems of Land Tenure in Various Countries,” 
being a series of essays published under the sanction of the 
Cobden Club, and edited by Mr. J. W. Probyn. 


We have received from Messrs. W. H. Allen & Co. the 
India List for the half-year. It is characteristically full and 
careful. It is a matter for regret that the Afghan Gazette 
has been so long delayed, as the decorations, &c., would 
have been included in this volume. 


Mr. J. O. Halliwell Phillips has published a correspond- 
ence he has had with Mr. Robert Browning, President of 
the New Shakespeare Society, complaining of the language 
used towards himself in the preface to a fac-simile of the 
second edition of “ Hamlet,” “ conspicuously announced on 
the title-page as written by the founder and director ” of that 
Society. Mr. Browning says he never saw the preface in 
question, and never attended any of the meetings of the 
Society. “Should I ever do so,” he says, “my first im- 
pulse will be to invoke the spirit of ‘gentle Shakespeare,’ 
that no wrong be done in his name to a member of the 
brotherhood of students combining to do him suit and 
service.” 


The annual report of the Dreadnought Seamen’s Hospital 
states that during the year 180 beds had been constantly 
occupied, as compared with 164 beds, the average number 
during the previous six years, and the income showed an 
increase from every voluntary source except legacies. The 
late Mr. J. A. Jones, of New York, had left 5,000 dols. to the 
institution, and an old and valued governor, Mr. James 
Bentley, had left £500. The hospital had been enabled to 
open a dispensary in Well Street, London Docks, for sick 
sailors, and the Seamen’s’ Provident Fund, instituted by this 
hospital, through the secretary, had been very successful. 
The Queen had continued her munificent subscription of 
100 guineas a year, the Hospital Sunday Fund had made 
an increased grant, foreign Governments had given sub- 
scriptions, and the Elder Brethren of the Trinity House 
had presented 50 guineas. The Committee expressed their 
regret at losing the services of Mr. H. C. Burdett, who had 
been selected by the managers of the London Stock 
Exchange to occupy the post of secretary to the share and 
loan department. An address had been passed by the 
Committee recording their sense of Mr. Burdett’s services. 


The German literary notes this week are as follow :— 
The Protestant Reform Club in Berlin has started a monthly 
Correspondenzblatt fiir Kirchliche Reform; the editor is Dr. 
Kalthoff. The Secessionist Party have started the 77idune, 
with a capital of 430,000 marks (£21,500). The Sachsische 
Volkszeitung has ceased to appear since January 30. A 
new work is to appear shortly in Berlin by Dr. Paulus 
Cassel, entitled “ Ieon and Isolde of Brandenburg,” the plot 
of which is based on an ancient legend which has not yet 
been pressed into the service of authors. The firm of Otto 
Wigand in Leipsig has just published a financial work by 
Herr Philipp Gerstfeld, “ Finanzreformplan fiir das deutsche 
Reich,” which is said to be well worthy of perusal. A fourth 
edition has just appeared of the deceased Dr. Gustav 
Seydel’s standard work on “Harnbeschwerden: their 
Causes, Effects, and Treatment,” edited by Dr. J. E. Giintz, 
who is now in this department almost as great an authority 
as the late Dr. Seydel, with several additional chapters by 
the editor on the treatment of stricture and the diet to be 
observed in such cases. Dr. Bernhardt Seuffert is the editor 
of a work now in the press called “ German Literary Land- 
marks of the Eighteenth Century,” containing a collection 
of poems and essays remarkable on account of their being 
so little known ; the title of the book seems for this reason 
rather paradoxical. 


Our Dresden correspondent writes:—Dr. Henrici, the 
most violent of the “ Judenhetzer,” was announced to lecture 
here last Tuesday; and a notice was published in the Re- 
JSorm, the journal of the Anti-Semites, that no Social Demo- 
crats would be admitted to the lecture; the correspondent 
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of the aa Tageblatt, Herr Hesse, was also mentioned 
as one of those to whom admittance would be refused. 
Shortly before the commencement three hundred Social 
Democrats arrived in a body at the hall, and proceeded 
very orderly up the stairs. At the door entering the hall 
they were recognised by Dr. Henrici’s committee and 
stopped. The three hundred then knocked down the money- 
takers who would not let them pass, the effect of which was 
that the money was sent rolling over the floor, and, 
during the attempt to pick up the coins, they forced their 
way into the hall, and a free fight commenced between them 
and the Anti-Semitic party. At this juncture a strong body 
of police appeared on the scene, the gas was turned out, and 
the hall was gradually cleared. Dr. Henrici is going to try 
and find a hearing again next Thursday. A new opera, 
“Der Warwolf,” by Count Hochberg, was given in the 
Opera House for the first time last night, and was very well 
received. At the ‘‘Gewerbehaus” Concert on Saturday 
last, a new sinfonie by H. Ulrich, in four movements, was 
performed. This sinfonie, which was crowned by the 
Brussels Academy, is charming, and it is to be hoped it will 
find its way to England. 


NEW BOOKS AND NEW EDITIONS. 


A Martyr Bishop of Our Own Day. By H. A. S. Wells Gardner, Darton 
and Co. 

A Popular History of the United States, Vol. IV. By Witt1am CULLEN 
Bryant and SypNey Howarp Gay. Sampson Low and Co. 

Ecce Medicus, or Hahnemann as a Man and asa Physician. By J. Compton 
Burnett, M.D. The Homeopathic Publishing Company. 

Etude sur le Patois Créole Mauricien. Par M. C. Batssac. Nancy: Im- 
primerie Berger-Levrault et Cie. 

Indian Finance. By Tuomas B. Moxon. Manchester: John Heywood. 

Loukis Laras. Reminiscences of a Chiote Merchant. By D. BIKeELas. 
Translated from J. GENNADIUS. Macmillan and Co. 

My Private Prayer Book. By W. Atten Wuitwortn, M.A, Wells 
Gardner, Darton, and Co. 

Plain Words. By Right Rev. W. WatsHam How, D.D. Wells Gardner, 
Darton, and Co. 

South Kensington Drawing Books. 1., IL, Ul., and IV. By Epwarp 
J. Poynter, R.A. Blackie and Son. 

The India List, Civil and Military. January 1831. W. H. Allen and Co. 

The Irish Crisis of 1879-80: Proceedings of the Dublin Mansion House Relief 
Committee for 1880. Dublin: Browne and Nolan. 

The Prospects of Peru, the End of the Guano Age, &c. By A. J. DuFFiEetp. 
Newman and Co. 

Unlaw in Fudgments of the Fudicial Commitice. By Rev. E. B. Pusey, 
D.D. Parker and Co. 


Ways of Overcoming Temptation. By Rev. R. Georce Booptre, M.A. 
William Wells Gardner. 


SOCIETIES, ETC., FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 


Sunpay. 4 P.M.—Sunday Lecture Society. ‘“‘The Use and Abuse 
of Charity Property.” By Courtney S. Kenny, 
LL.M. 

Monpay. 5 p.M.—London Institution. ‘‘ Fruits and Seeds.” By Sir 
John Lubbock, M.P. 

8 p.M.—Society of Arts. Cantor Lecture. ‘* Watchmaking.” 
By Edward Rigg, M.A. 

8 p.m.—Gluck Society. 

8.30 p.M.—Royal Geographical Society. 
8 30 p.M.—Medical Society. 

TuESDAY. 7.30 p.M.—Aéronautical Club. 
7.45 P.M.—Statistical Society. 

8 p.M.—lInstitution of Civil Engineers. Discussion on *‘ The 
Portsmouth Dockyard Extension Works.” 

8 p.m.—Pathological Society. 

8.30 p.M.—Zoological Society. 
WEDNESDAY. 7 P.M.—Meteorological Society. Papers on ‘ Relative Hu- 
midity,” and ‘‘ The Frost of January 1881.” By 
Charles Greaves, F.G.S., and William Marriott, 
F.M.S. 

8 p.M.—British Archzological Association. ‘‘ Prehistoric In- 
terment at Plymouth.” By F. Brent. And other 
papers. 

8 p.m. Society of Arts. ‘‘ The Participation of Labour in the 
Profits of Enterprise.” By Sedley Taylor, M.A. 

THURSDAY. 4.30 P.M.—Royal Society. 

7 ».M.—London Institution. “Violins.” By the Rev. H. R. 
Haweis. 

7 p.M.— Numismatic Society. 

8 p.M.—Linnzan Society. 

8 p.M.—Chemical Society. ‘‘On a New Apparatus for Show- 
ing the Dissociation of Ammonium Salts.” By D. 
Tommasi. And other papers. 

8.30 ®.M.—Society of Antiquaries. 
Fripay, 3 P.M. —Royal United Service Institution. ‘On his Recent Visit 
to Kuldja and on the Russo-Chinese Frontier.” By 
E. Delmar Morgan. 
7-30 P.M.—Architectural Association. 

8 p.M.—Royal Institution. “ Fruits and Seeds.” By Si 

John Lubbock, M.P. 
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DINING-ROOM FURNITURE 
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By H. PECKWATER, A.M. 





London : SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, & CO. 


Now ready, 


MRS. HENRY WOOD’S MAGAZINE, 
+ = eS. & Bw OD 8:7; 


For FEBRUARY.—ConrTEntTs. 


x. Court Netherleigh. A New Illustrated Serial Story. By the Author of 
ete Lynne.” Chapters IV., V., and VI. Il!ustrated by M. Ellen 
wards. 


2. The Story of Dorothy Grape. By Johnny Ludlow. 
3- In e New. Forest. By Charles W. Wood, Author of “ Round about 
orway.” 


4. A Valentine. 
5. The Clock’s Romance. 
6. What happened. 
7. The Brook and the Cloud. 
SIXPENCE MONTHLY. 


Fifth Edition of the ‘‘ ARGOSY” for January now ready. 





RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, 8 New Burlington Street, W. 





Fifth Edition of 


THE “ ARGOSY” FOR JANUARY, 


Now Ready, containing the opening chapters of Mrs. Henry Wood’s 
New Serial Story, ‘COURT NETHERLEIGH.” 





‘We do not remember to have seen a better number of the Argosy than the 
present one.”—Halifax Times. 

“*The Argosy commences well.” —Rrighton Gazette. 

“The Argosy is full of promise for the new year.”—Manx Sun. 

** A new story of great promise.”—Sunday Times. 

“The first three chapters of ‘Court Netherleigh’ at once claim our sym- 
pathy and excite our interest. The situation arrived at in this number is so 
intensely entertaining that the succeeding number is anxiously looked for.”— 
Yarmouth Gazette. 

“The Argosy begins the year with some chatty delightful descriptions of 
rambles in the New Forest." The Mai. - 


“The Argosy for January is an excellent number. No magazine has a 
selection of more universal interest that this excellently conducted periodical.”— 
Liverpool Albion. 

FIFTH EDITION NOW READY. 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, 8 New Burlington Street, W. 
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J. W. KOLCKMANN, No. 2, Langham Place, London. 





GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 








Fry's icine 
FRY’S CARACAS COCOA. 
Cc OCOA: A Choice Prepared Cocoa. 
* A most delicious and valuable article.”—Standard. 
r GUARANTEED PURE. 
R Y’ eee 
YS Frys COCOA EXTRACT. 
C OCOA: Pure Cocoa only. 


The Superfluous Oil Extracted. 
I. & FRY and SONS. 


———___~ 


HE HOLMAN PAD PLACED OVER the 
STOMACH and LIVER, from which nearly all 
diseases have their origin, will exert a never 
failing beneficial influence over the vital forces 
(nerves and blood). 


T CONTAINS WONDERFUL PROPERTIES con- 


sisting of healthy tonics that are sent into the 
system by absorption, stimulating the great 
nerve centres that pervade the digestive organs, 
without which digestion and good vitalising fluids 
(blood) is impossible. 


i ALSO HAS OTHER PROPERTIES that 


absorb all foreign matter from the system, found 
in the blood, whether Medicinal, Malarious, 
Bilious, &c. It will do for you what nothing 
else can. Think, too, how very inexpensive it is 
compared with most other treatments. As a 
family remedy for cheapness, sa‘=ty, convenience, 
and effectiveness it commends itself to every 
household. 

Child’s Pad, 7s. 6d. ; Regular Size, ros. ; Special Size, 15s. 

Absorptive Medicinal Plaster, 2s. 6d. 
Holman Liver Pad Company, ro Argyll Street, Regent Street, London, W. 
Consultations free of charge. Prospectus free of charge. 








LAMPLOUGH’S EFFERVESCING 


PY¥RETIOC. SALINE. 


It gives instant relief in headache, sea, or bilious sickness; cures the worst form 
of skin complaints, fevers, small pox, diseases arising from congested liver or 
other impurities, by vitalising the blood, thereby resists the infection of measles, 
fevers, and other eruptive affections, 


HAVE IT IN YOUR HOUSES, also LAMPLOUGH’S CONCEN- 
TRATED LIME JUICE SYRUP, and USE NO OTHER. 
Sold by all Chemists, and the Maker, 


H. LAMPLOUGH, at the Laboratory, 
113 HOLBORN HILL, LONDON, E.c. 





CHRISTMAS NUMBER 
LIFE. 


Now ready, price Sixpence, containing a Poem entitled ‘‘ Scorn,” 
by Owen Meredith ; Reminiscences of Charles Dickens at Gad’s 
Hill ; The Dighton Deerhound, by Major Arthur Griffiths ; The 
Fatal Footman, by ‘Tiny Traveller ;”” The Ghost of My Host’s 
First Wife; Three Christmas Days in the Swamps, Stamboul and 
Candahar ; Special Christmas Puzzles for Prizes of Three and Two 
Guineas ; and numerous other Tales and Poems. 





HRISTMAS NUMBER OF “LIFE” contains an excellent 
Phototype of Charles Dickens Reading to his Daughters. 
Never before published. 





IFE. 72 Columns. Price Sixpence. The First Edition 
having already been taken up by the Trade, a Second 
Edition of Ten Thousand Copies is now publishing. 





IFE is now issued weekly, in a Coloured Wrapper, similar 
to the Christmas Number ; increased in size, and other 
improvements made. 





IFE.—The following Portraits have already appeared in the 
Weekly Issues, and can be had on application to the Office : 


The Countess Grosvenor, the Countess of Lonsdale, the Viscountess Castle- 
reagh, the Marchioness of Ormonde, Princess Beatrice, Lady Garvagh, Sarah 
Graham, Sarah Bernhardt, Miss Pullen, Violet Fane, Madame Judith Gautier, 
Madame Albani, Mademoiselle Heilbronn, Countess Karolyi, Mrs. Theobald, 
Madame Marie Roze Mapleson, Madame Modjeska, Miss Genevieve Ward, 
Empress Eugenie, Miss Ellen Terry, Miss Violet Cameron, the Countess of 
Dudley. Mrs. Langtry as “‘ Effie Deans.” Miss Linda Dietz. Mrs. Price. 
Lady Helen Ramsden. Mrs, Livingstone Thompson. Mrs. Osgood. The 
Princess of Servia. H.R.H. the Princess Louise. The Queen of Italy. Miss 
Marie Litton. Miss Myra Holme. Mdlle. Sola. Miss Lilian Cavalier. H.R.H. 
the Duchess of Cobourg. Lady Mary Fitzwilliam. Princess Auersperg. Mrs. 
H. Panmure Gordon. Kovats Margit. Mrs. Colonel Johnstone. Countess of 
Lytton. Miss Harriet Jay. Lady Tatton Sykes. Mrs. Gerard Leigh. Mon- 
sieur Rénan. 





, Bere CARTOON PHOTOTYPES. 


The Prince of Wales says :—‘‘The most charming pictures I have seen of 
ladies are those issued by ‘ Life.’ They are the only pictures that do them 
justice.” 

Lady Mary Fitzwilliam writes ;—‘* Everybody pleased with her likeness.” 


St. James’s Gazette says:—‘‘ The phototype pictures published with ‘ Life’ 
are deservedly admired. . . . Such charming prints.” 


IFE.—The following PICTURES have appeared, and can be 
had at the Office :— 


The Stirrup Cup, After the Ball, High Holiday, By Proxy, When the 
Cat’s Away, Calling the Kine, A Passing Cloud, A Connoisseur, Haidée, 
Punting, Don Quixote, First Fruits for My Lord, My Intended, Sir! Love's 
Season, Martin Luther, The Capitalist, An Evening in the Terraces, My Old 
Tub, Some Pumpkins, Before the Bull Fight. 





IFE ALBUMS in preparation, 25s. each, or by subscription, 
payable in advance, 21s. These Albums, bound in an 
elegant manner, will contain Fifty-two Portraits and Pictures of 
Ladies of Society, issued during the last Twelve Months, and will 
form a great acquisition to every drawing-room table. Orders should 
now be given, as only a limited number will be issued. 





CHRISTMAS NUMBER OF “LIFE.” 


PRICE SIXPENCE, By Post, &d. 


136 STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 
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GUBEK 
TOPRPACCO -CoO: 


IMPORTERS OF 


TURKISH TOBACCO 


AND 


CIGARETTE MANUFACTURERS, 
177 BLACKFRIARS ROAD, LONDON. 





Tobaccos all Native Hand Cut. 


EPPER’S QUININE and IRON TONIC rouses 


and develops the nervous energies, enriches the blood, promotes appetite, 
dispels languor and depression, fortifies the digestive organs. Is a specific 
remedy for neuralgia, indigestion, fevers, chest affections, and in wasting 
diseases, scrofulous tendencies, &c. The whole frame is greatly invigorated by 
Pepper’s Tonic, the mental faculties brightened, the constitution great] 
strengthened, and a return to robust health certain. Bottles, 32 doses, 4s. 6d. 
Sold by Chemists everywhere. The name of J. Pepper is on the label. ‘There 
is no tonic of so certain effect as Pepper’s Quinine and Iron. 


ARAXACUM and PODOPHYLLIN.—This fluid 


combination, extracted from medicinal roots, is now used instead of blue 
pill and calomel for the cure of dyspepsia, biliousness, and all symptoms of con- 
estion of the liver, which are generally pain beneath the shoulders, head-ache, 
rowsiness, no appetite, furred tongue, disagreeable taste in the morning, giddi- 
ness, disturbance of the stomach, and feeling of general depression. It sets the 
sluggish liver in motion, very slightly acts on the bowels, giving a sense of 
health and comfort within 24 hours, It is the safest medicine. Taraxacum and 
Podophyliin is a fluid made only by J. PEPPER, Bedford Laboratory, London, 
whose name is on every label. Bottles, 2s. 9¢. Sold by all Chemists. 


OCKYER’S SULPHUR HAIR RESTORER 


will darken grey hair, and in a few days completely bring back the 
natural colour. The effect is superior to that produced bya direct dye, and 
does not injure the skin. It produces a perfectly natural shade, and is quite 
harmless. Valuable for destroying scurf and acnnees growth of new hair. 
Sulphur being highly prized for its stimulating, cleansing, healthful action on the 
hair glands, OCKYER’S RESTORER is strongly recommended. It is most 
agreeable in use, and never fails in its action. No other hair dressing is 
requisite. Large Bottles, 1s. 6d. Sold by Chemists, Hairdressers, and 
Perfumers everywhere. F 


RACROFT’S ARECA TOOTH PASTE. By 


using this delicious Aromatic Dentifrice, the enamel of the teeth 
becomes white, sound, and polished like ivory. It is exceedingly fragrant, and 
ially useful for removing incrustations of tartar on neglected teeth. Sold by 

1 Chemists. Pots, rs. and 2s. 6d. each, (Get Cracroft’s.) 


* C*ULPHOLINE LOTION.”—An External Means 

of CURING SKIN DISEASES. There is scarcely any eruption 
but will yield to ‘‘ Sulpholine” in a few days, and commence to fade away even 
if it seems t cure. Ordinary pimples, redness, blotches, scurf, roughness, 
vanish as if by magic; whilst old, enduring skin disorders that have plagued the 
sufferers for years, however deeply rooted they may be, “‘ Sulpholine” will 
successfully attack them. It destroys the animalculze which causes these 
unsightly, irritable, painful affections, and always produces a clear, healthy, 
natural condition of the skin. ‘‘ Sulpholine” Lotion is sold by most Chemists. 
Bottles, 2s. 9d. 


OUSES to LET or for SALE, overlooking High- 


gate, containing three large reception rooms, six bedrooms, bath room, 
with hot and cold water supply, good back and front garden. Convenient for 
bus, rail, &c. Rent very moderate to desirable tenants. For further particulars 
apply to Messrs. POWYS, Solicitors, 1 Lincoln’s Inn Fields. 


ORNS AND BUNIONS.—A gentleman, many 


years tormented with corns, will be happy to afford others the information 
by which he obtained their complete removal in a short period, without painfor 
any inconvenience.—Forward address on a stamped envelope, to DURRANT 
Potts, Esq., Glebe House, Ware, Herts. 
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THE CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION FOR THE MANUFACTURE AND SUPPLY OF 


ARTIFICIAL TEETH 


TO THE PUBLIC. 


Latoratory: 6 Sloane Street, Knightsbridge, London, 8.W. 
SR No one is required to purchase Tickets, or to incur any responsibility 
beyond the price agreed to be paid for the Teeth ordered. 

The Co-operative principle is now so thoroughly recognised and appreciated, 
that there is no need to detail its important advantages. Suffice it to say, that 
the object of this Association is to supply the Public with the Celebrated “ Prize 
MepaAL” Teern, of the finest quality of material, and the very best workman- 
ship, mounted on Chemically Pure Deane, at prices which can only be made 
remunerative by the Association 


IGNORING PROFESSIONAL FEES, 


and simply charging for the Mechanical process on the scale of the fair profits 
ofa Mercantile Firm. 


AN ENTIRELY NEW AND IMPROVED SYSTEM 
OF FIXING ARTIFICIAL TEETH 


is adopted by the Association, dispensing with the usual painful Dental opera- 
tions, extraction of loose teeth or stumps being quite unnecessary. Complete 
success 1s guaranteed, even in the most difficult and delicate cases, where other 
wagon 8 have failed. Extreme lightness, combined with strength and dura- 

ility, are insured. Useless bulk being obviated, articulation is rendered clear 
and distinct. Perfect mastication is easily and naturally effected. By recent 
scientific discoveries in the mechanical art, which secures the close adjustment 
of the Teeth to the gums, and their life-like appearance, detection is rendered 
utterly impossible. 

ARTIFICIAL TEETH REPAIRED. 
Registered Dentists are in attendance Daily, from 10 to 6, or later by 
Appointment. 


CONSULTATION FREE. 


A Qualified Dentist visits any part of Town or Country by Appointment, for 
which no extra charge is made. 


Prices of ** Prize Medal’? Teeth of the Best Quality :— 
A Single Tooth from 3s. 6d. A Set from £1, 
A Set on Patented Celluloid Base from £4 10s. 


N.B.—The Dairy Terecrapu, August 23, 1878, says :—“‘ Celluloid is the 
most life-like imitation of the natura! gums, and with ‘ Prize Medal’ Teeth is 
incomparable.” 





HAR BALLS, Chalks, Cues, and 

Tips, and Ivory Goods in General, at HENNIG 
Bros. Ivory Works, 11 High Street, London, W.C. The 
Cheapest Huuse in the Trade for Ivory Hair Brushes, Mir- 
rors, and all other Ivory Toilet Articles and Billiard Table 
Requisites. Old Balls adjusted or exchanged, and Tatles 
Re-covered. Designs and Price Lists post free. Established 1862. 





Are very Damp Proof 
Are not liable RO Spontaneous Combustion 





Light only on the Box. 





FURNISH YOUR HOUSE with THE BEST ARTICLES 















Table Knives, Ivory, per doz. from 13/ to 55/ 
Electro Forks--Table, from 24] ; Spoons, from 24/ 
Papler Mache Tea Trays, in Sets, 21/,56/,95/ 
Electro Teaand Coffee Sets, from £3 7/ 
Dish Covers—Tin21/; Metal, 65/; Electro, £11 11/ 
Electro Cruets and Liqueurs. 
Lamps—Patent Rock Oil, Moderator, &c. 
Bronzed Tea and Coffee Urns. 

Coal Scuttles, Vases, Boxes, &c. 
China and Glass—Dinner Services, &c. 





_< 
YY 


CATALOGUES FREE... 


46, King William Street,. LONDON BRIDGE. 





Fenders—Bright, 45/ to £15: Bronpe, 3/ to £6 
Stoves—Bright, Black, Register, Hot-air, &c. 
Baths—Domestic, Fixed, and Travelling. 
Bedsteads—Brass and Iron, with Bedding. 
Cornices—Cornice-poles, Ends, Bands, &c. 
Gaseliers—2-light, 17/; 3 do. 50/; 5 do. £4 4/ 
Kitcheners—From 3-/t., £3, to 6-ft., £30 
Kitchen Utensils, Turnery , Goods, 
Mats, &c. ° SS ee ae ee viel 
Garden Tools Lawn Mowers,Rollers,Hurdles,&c. 
















ht ht Oe 


Soreness and dryness, tickling and irritation, ae cough and affecting 
the voice. For these symptoms use Epps’s Glycerine Jujubes. Glycerine, in 
these agreeable confections, being in proximity to the glands at the moment 
they are excited by the act of sucking, becomes actively healing. Sold only in 
boxes, 74d. and‘1s, 13¢., labelled “ James Errs & Co., Homeopathic Chemists, 


IRRITATION. 


A letter received : ‘‘Gentlemen,—It may, perhaps, interest you to know that, 
after an extended trial, I have found your G es Jujubes of considerable 
benefit (with or without medical treatment) in all forms of throat disease. 
They soften and clear the voice. ne ere, ae they do any harm.—Yours 
faithfully, Gorpon Hotmzs, L.R.C.P.E., Physician to the Municipal 
Throat and Ear Infirmary.” 
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THE CITY OF LONDON FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED. 


FEBRUARY 12, 1881. 


Incorporated under the Companies’ Acts, whereby the liability of Members is limited to the amount of their Shares. 
CAPITAL £1,000,000—Divided into 100,000 Shares of £10 each, payable as follows :— 


5s. on Application ; §s. on Allotment; 1os, on the 29th March, 1831.— £1. 


The balance over £1 per Share it is not anticipated 


will be called up. 


DIRECTORS, 


Chairman—Alderman H. E. KNIGHT, to Love Lane, E.C., Chairman of the 
Southwark and Vauxhall Water Company. 


Vie Caaireane TPO TS tee, SIMPSON, Esq., Director of the Great Eastern 
ailway. 


Sir Henry Barkty, K.C.B., G.C.M.G., Director of the Standard Bank of 
British South Africa. 


The Lord Cotin CAMPBELL, M.P. 

The Hon. Rectnacp Carpet, Director of the Great Northern Railway. 

Spencer Gort, Esq. (Messrs. Smiths & Gore, Whitehall Place.) 

Ricuarp Basit Hutu, Esq., Director of the Alexandria Water Company. 

W. H. Marturin, C.B, Esq., Director of the Bank of South Australia. 

Ropert Morey, Esq. (late of Messrs. W. and R. Mgrley & Gray.) 

Alderman G. S. NotTaGe, 2 Bow Churchyard. 

Epwarp Leicu Pemberton, Esq., M.P., Director of the Land and Mortgage 
Company of Egypt. 

W. J. Tuompson, Jun., Esq. (Messrs. W. J. & H. Thompson, Mincing Lane.) 


Vincent Biscoz Tritton, Esq., Director of the Southwark and Vauxhall 
Water Company. 


Bank ers—Messrs. BARCLAY, BEVAN, TRITTON, & CO., Lombard St. 
Souicirors—Messrs. BADHAM & WILLIAMS, 3 Salters’ Hall Court, 
Cannon Street, E.C. 

Brok ers—Messrs. ELLIS & CO., 2 Royal Exchange Buildings. 
Avupitors—Messrs. PRICE, WATERHOUSE, & CO. 

Secretary (fro tem.)\—-CHARLES HENRY DAVIS. 
TEMPORARY Orrices—44 GRESHAM STREET, E.C. 


The Subscription List will be closed on Tuesday, the tsth February, 1881, 
for London ; and Wednesday, the 16th, for the Country. 


PROSPECTUS. 


This Company has been incorporated for the purpose of carrying on the 
business of Fire Insurance. 


The enormous increase of buildings and chattels annually insured against 
fire, and the consequent large amount of premiums payable in respect of the 
same, are conclusive proofs that there is an ample opening for this Company. 

The system of fire insurance is well understood and appreciated in this 
country, the business being conducted upon calculations based upon sound and 
recogni principles, rendering the shares of a fire insurance company an 
unusually safe remunerative security to investors. 

The value of such shares as an investment may be gathered from the follow- 
ing tables of the present market price of the shares of some of the fire insurance 
com in England, as compared _.zith the amount paid-up on them, and as a 
notable fact in conection therewith, it may be mentioned that in no instance are 
the shares of any fire insurance company in the Official Stock and Share List to 
be found quoted other than at a premium. 


HCENIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard Street and 
Charing Cross, London. Established 1782. 


Prompt and Liberal Loss Settlements. 
Insurances effected in all parts of the world. 
JOHN J. BROOMFIELD, Secretary. 











Imperial Fire Insurance Company. 
(Established 1803.) 
1 OLD BROAD STREET, E.C.; and 22 PALL MALL, S.W. 


Capital £1,600,000. Paid-up and Invested, £700,000. 
E. COZENS SMITH, General Manager. 


THE LONDON ASSURANCE. 
(Incorporated by Royal Charter, A.D. 1720.) 


FOR FIRE, LIFE, AND MARINE ASSURANCES. 
Head Office:—No. 7 ROYAL EXCHANGE, LONDON, E.C. 








West Enp AGeEntTs, 
Messrs. GRINDLAY AND Co., 55 Parliament Street, S. W. 





Governor: WILLIAM RENNIE, Esa. 
Sub-Governor: GEORGE L. M. GIBBS, Esa. 
Deputy-Governor: LEWIS ALEXANDER WALLACE, Esq. 
Directors: 
A. C. Guthrie, Esq. 
Percival Lewis Hambro, Esq. 
Robert Henderson, Esq. 
Louis Huth, Esq. 
Henry J. B. Kendall, Esq. 
Charles Lyall, Esq. 
Greville H. Palmer, Esq. 
Captain R. W. Pelly, R.N. 
P. F, Robertson, Esq. 
Robert Ryrie, Esq. 
David P. Sellar, Esq. 
Colonel Leopold Seymour. 


H. Gough Arbuthnot, Esq. 
Robert Burn Blyth, Esq. 
William T. Brand, Esq. 
Edward Budd, Esq. 
Major-General H. P. Burn. 
George W. Campbell, Esq. 
Mark Wilks Collet, Esq. 
George B. Dewhurst, Esq. 
Robert Gillespie, Esq. 
Howard Gilliat, Esq. 
Henry Goschen, Esq. 

« Edwin Gower, Esq. 








The Directors invite applications for Agencies : ; 
Departments. 8 for the Fire and Life 


_ Prospectuses, copies of the Fire, Life, and Mari 
information can be had on application. Cede: seer ichae te oped 


JOHN P. LAURENCE, Secretary. 




















| Paid up per Last Annual Present Market 
Name of Company. | Share. Dividend. Price per Share. 
County . . .|! (a)£10 5 per cent. and 
bonus of £7 ros. 
. paid in 1878 4112 0 oO 
Fire Insurance As- | 
sociation . i £2 Founded in 1880 315 0 
Imperial . ‘ -| (b) £10 47 per share 155 0 Oo 
ee a nS 450 Io per cent. an : 
bonus of £5 Not quoted in offi- 
, cial list. 
Law Fire y.0% £2 tos. 30 per cent. 1600 
London and Lanca- 
shire . RA 42 10s. 10 per cent. 610 © 
Manchester . ‘ £2 20 per cent. Not quoted in offi- 
cial list. 
Norwich Equitable &t 15 per cent. Not = in offi- 
cial list. 
Norwich Union . £12 45 per share 112 0 © 
Pheenix . ; Not published £18 per share 307 0 0 
Salop.. ; . | S100 Stock 9 per cent. Not quoted in offi- 
cial list. 
Shropshire and z 
North Wales. 412 7} per cent. Not quoted in offi- 
cial list. 
Sun. a > ‘ (c) 4to per share and 
bonus of £17 460 0 Oo 


(a) Recently increased to £80 out of accumulated profits. 
b) Increased to £z5 out of profits. 
fe) Amount paid up on shares has been returned out of profits. 


The only agreement entered into is one dated February 8, 1881, and made 
between Stanley Carr Boulter of the one part, and Charles Henry Davis on 
behalf of the Company of the other part, and which provides for the payment 
of a sum equal to one-third per cent. on the nominal capital of the Company to 
the said Stanley Carr Boulter in consideration of his services in the formation 
of the Company, and the payment by him of all expenses of every kind incurred 
or to be incurred up to the date of allotment. Copies of this a ment, and 
of the Memorandum and Articles of Association, can be inspected at the offices 
of the Solicitors, or at the Temporary Offices of the Company. - 

In case of no allotment being made the deposit will be returned in full. 

Pp uses and Forms of Application for Shares can be obtained at the 
Company’s Temporary Offices, 44 Gresham Street ; at the Bankers, Messrs. 


Barclay, Bevan, Tritton, and Co. ; and at the Brokers, Messrs. Ellis and Co... 


2 Royal Exchange Buildings” , : 

Application must be made to the Bankers, accompained by a deposit of 
ss. per Share, not later than Tuesday, the r5th instant, for London, and 
Wednesday, the 16th instant, for the Country. 


London, February 9, 1881 
MAPPIN &.WEBB’S 
CANTEENS. 


OxFrorD STREET, W. Mansion Howse Buttpincs, E.C., Lonpon. 





Roya. INDIAN ENGINEERING COLLEGE, 
Coopers Hill, Staines. 


‘7a College has been recently placed on a new 

basis, and the advantages afforded by it as a training institution for 
those who purpose adopting the Civil Engineering profession in India or else- 
where are now offered to all persons desirous of following the course of study 
pursued there. 


A number of students, not exceeding 50, will be admitted to the College in 
September 1881. Candidates for admission must, on July 1, 1881, be over 17 
and under 21 years of age, and must give satisfactory proof of their having 
received a fair general education. 


The Secretary of State for India will offer ten appointments in the Indian 
Public Works Department for competition among the Students entering the 
College in September 1881, at the termination of their prescribed three years 
College course—that is, in the summer of 1884. 


For all further particulars, apply by letter only, to the Secretary, Public 
Works Department, India Office, S.W., or to the President, Royal Indian 
Engineering College, Coopers Hill, Staines. 

JULAND DANVERS. 

Public Works Department, India Office, 

January 5, 188r. 





EALTHY PERSONS of all AGES who have 


the prospect of living to at least the average period, are invited to 
examine the remarkable results—unattainable in any other Institution—of the 


Special Bonus System in Class B. of the 
LIFE ASSOCIATION OF SCOTLAND. 


BONUS YEAR.—The Forty Second Year of the Association Closes in 
April, 1881, when the Profits of Five Years will be ascertained, and further 
Bonuses declared. An Additionable Table of Rates of Premium, much lower 
than usual, has been recently adopted. 

Claims and Bonuses Paid, £ 3,750,000. 


London—s Lombard Street, and 48 Pall Mall. Edinburgh—82 Princes Street, 








Printed for the Proprietor by SPOTTISWOODE & CO., at No. '5 New-street Square, in the City of London ; and Published at 136 Strand, London, 
in the County of Middlesex.—Saturpay, February 12, 1881. 
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